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Diary of the Geek. 


THE exact effect of the long and lucid speech on the 
Moroccan crisis with which Sir Edward Grey opened 
Monday’s debate emerges only from a close analysis. 
After a slight protest against the German publication, 
incomplete and unauthorised, of our share in the 
negotiations, he gave his own version. He began by 
brushing aside the Fez expedition on the ground that 
Germany entered no formal protest at the time, and 
thereby ignored the real cause of her whole subsequent 
action. He cited the German Note, received on July 
Ist, which ended with an explicit promise that the ship 
sent to Agadir would be withdrawn “when affairs in 
Morocco had resumed their former quiet aspect ’’— 
clear intimation that no permanent occupation was 
contemplated. His real concern, he explained, lay in 
his belief that Germany contemplated a conversation 
a trois between herself; France, and Spain, from which 
we were to be excluded. He nowhere attempted to 
justify this suspicion, for the Note mentioned only con- 
versations with France. His charge that the German 
disclosures were partial rested on two omissions: (1) He 
told the German Ambassador on July 3rd, and again 
on July 4th, that the situation was “serious and 
important,” and that “ future developments might affect 
British interests.’’ (2) On July 12th our Ambassador 
in Berlin referred incidentally to the notion that a 
triangular conversation was contemplated, and received 
in return a perfectly definite and satisfactory denial. 


* * * 





Here certainly are gaps in the German narrative, 


but they seem to us immaterial. The main point is 





that Sir Edward Grey between July Ist and July 2lst 
addressed no inquiry to Germany.” The notion that a 
despatch was left unanswered was an absolute myth. Of 
the heated interview on July 21st, Sir Edward Grey’s 
version doesnot differ from Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter’s. 
He still supposed that Germany might end by acquiring 
a war-port at Agadir, and he dreaded the failure of the 
negotiations, because Germany, in his view, had put 
forward impossible demands. The demands, one may 
mention, even on the “Times’’ version, differed only 
from what was ultimately conceded by the margin which 
in every bargain commonly divides what one asks from 
what one will finally accept. That evening came Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech in the City. The main fact 
which emerged from Sir Edward Grey’s defence of it 
was that this speech, publicly made for the comment of 
all the newspapers of the world, a speech which conveyed 
our readiness to go to war over Morocco, had never been 
sanctioned by the Cabinet as a whole. It had been dis- 
cussed in advance only between the Prime Minister, Sir 
Edward Grey, and the Chancellor. By such sub- 
committees of Cabinets, nearly every war in our history 
has been made. 


* * * 

Tue rest of Sir Edward Grey’s narrative was little 
more than a repetition of the German version. Its 
turning point was of course the denial given in reply 
to the question asked in London on July 21st, that 
Germany contemplated the partition of Morocco. Not 
by so much as a hint did Sir Edward Grey attempt to 
justify this suspicion, which on his showing was the 
whole cause of the tension. Later in the speech, how- 
ever, he gave what we believe to be a surer clue to his 
real attitude. He spoke with scorn of the policy of 
“splendid isolation,’’ which would leave us without a 
friend in Europe, and force us to build against its 
united navies. Why? Because the other nations of 
Europe would be forced “into the orbit of a single 
diplomacy from which we should be excluded.’’ This 
illuminating phrase lights up the whole controversy. 
Unless we mobilise some Powers against Germany, she 
will mobilise all of them against us. Hence the 
dramatic intervention to check Germany’s “‘ impossible 
demands ’’ for compensation on the Congo. 

* * * 


Tue speech was full of points which must be briefly 
indicated. .Sir Edward Grey turned savagely on the 
Radical critics who have talked of the imminence of 
war, and complained of the secrecy of his diplomacy. 
But if the talk of war was “ political alcoholism,” 
it was the City speech which supplied the heady drink. 
Sir Edward Grey spoke handsomely of the German 
Chancellor’s speeches; but his only hint of any 
readiness to come to an understanding with Germany 
lay in an offer to consider “ frontier rectifications ’’ in 
Africa, especially in the South, and his rather per- 
functory statement that he would not pursue “ a dog-in- 
the-manger policy.’’ Even here, however, he deprecated 
haste. ‘“ We cannot suddenly compel a favorable breeze 
of public opinion.”” To European critics the main point 
of the speech will certainly be its reiterated declaration 
of our intention to pursue the French friendship 
unimpaired. To be sure, he said, it need not be an 
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“ exclusive’ tie; but he made it clear that the end of 
the Moroccan episode does not, in his view, discharge 
our duty to France or close a chapter in the history of 
the grouping of the Powers. Mr. Asquith’s speech was 
somewhat warmer in tone towards Germany, and some- 
what more hopeful of a change, but it was not definite 
enough to counteract the impression left by Sir Edward 
Grey. 


* * * 

Prruaps the most interesting and hopeful feature 
of the two debates was the unexpected and welcome 
appearance of the Conservative leaders among the 
personal forces making for peace. Mr. Bonar Law was 
careful to re-affirm the tradition of continuity in foreign 
policy and to assume a general attitude of assent to Sir 
Edward 'Grey’s speech; but he supplied what had been 
wholly lacking in it, a warm and human plea for Anglo- 
German friendship. His references to his studies in 
German literature and his love of German books came 
as strangely from the Tory benches as his appreciation 
of the Germans, with whom he had done business. Never 
before has the party been led by a personality so 
original. Mr. W. H. Smith was in business, but he 
certainly read no German books. 

* * * 


Mr. Law gently criticised the intervention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the main point of his 
speech was his protest against the idea of “ inevitable 
wars,’’ his firm declaration that we desire no further 
extension of the Empire, and his generous insistence 
that we do not grudge Germany “ places in the sun.” 
Lord Lansdowne’s speech next day was colder in tone 
because his temperament is negative, but it followed the 
same lines. His criticism of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
was sharper and firmer. If anything of the sort had to 
be said, it should have been said not in that “ electric ”’ 
way on a platform, but by Sir Edward Grey himself, 
coolly and lucidly, from his place in the House. Lord 
Lansdowne’s peroration was a plea for “ friendship ’’ for 
Germany, for “ closer ties,’’ and for an explicit “ under- 
standing ’’ with her. 


* * * 


Tue really weighty criticism of Sir Edward Grey’s 
policy came on Monday from Mr. Dillon, and on Tuesday, 
in the House of Lords, from that last of the 
Romans, Lord Courtney. Mr. Dillon took as 
his main theme the wrong done by this whole policy 
to nationality. He dared to remind the House that the 
Moors, whom Sir Edward Grey never once mentioned, 
do after all exist ; he placed the aggressive French expe- 
dition to Fez in its true perspective as the immediate 
cause of the whole crisis; he made a powerful criticism 
of Anglo-Russian policy in Persia. Lord Courtney’s 
speech was certainly the most notable contribution to the 
whole discussion. The prime fault of our diplomacy lay 
in forgetting that we were the protectors of Morocco, 
and that we also stand for the equal treatment of the 
trade of all countries there; yet our sole concern had 
been to back France. The Chancellor’s speech, made 
before the resources of diplomacy were exhausted, was 
wholly inexplicable, and seemed to be nothing but the 
“shrill outcry of slighted self-importance.’’ It was 
useless to talk of a clean slate unless we were prepared 
to write upon it an agreement with Germany similar to 
our agreements with France and Russia. Lord Morley’s 
reply, read between the lines, was a strong plea for fhe 
reconstruction of the Europe which no longer exists. 
Like Lord Courtney he deplored the disappearance of 
the Concert, and spoke eloquently for an understanding 
with Germany. 





Tue effect of Sir Edward Grey’s speech abroad has 
so far been indecisive. It was currently said on the eve 
of the debate that things must presently become “ either 
better or worse.’’ They certainly are not better. The 
most judicious of the German comments is the colorless 
remark of the “ Frankfiirter Zeitung’’ that while the 
speech does not accentuate the existing differences it 
does not remove them. The “ Lokalanzeiger,’’ of Berlin, 
which holds much the same status as the “ Daily Mail,”’ 
diagnoses Sir Edward Grey’s ruling motive as a fear 
lest France should be drawn into an understanding with 
Germany. Most fiery of all is the usually cautious 
Centre organ, “ Germania,’’ which goes so far as to 
declare that Britain is aiming at a world dictatorship, 
and that war is absolutely inevitable. 


* * * 


The nearest approach to an official comment is 
to be found in the “ Kélnische Zeitung,’’ and the 
Radical Anglo-phile “Berliner Tageblatt” already 
denounces its article as evidence of an organised 
official press campaign. This article may be summed 
up in two sentences: (1) Sir Edward Grey cannot 
have felt any honest anxiety about Agadir, from 
which it follows that he meant to create trouble; 
(2) France and Britain march still shoulder to 
shoulder, and therefore against Germany. As a record 
of the impression left by the speech this is, perhaps, the 
nadir of pessimism among serious Germans. French 
comments, which, of course, are cordial and for the most 
part serene, are hardly worth reproducing. 


* * * 


Persia, having appealed to the offices of Great 
Britain, has promptly acted on the advice we gave her. 
Her Foreign Minister went in full state to the Russian 
Legation, and apologised for the Shua-es-Sultaneh 
incident. The Persian gendarmes were previously with- 
drawn from this Prince’s house, and Cossacks were 
allowed to replace them. In short, the Russian demands 
were conceded to the full at no little cost to Persian pride 
and no small sacrifice of right. Here, then, the matter 
should have ended. But the Russian force, which 
musters 6,000 men, continues its advance, has reached 
Resht, and may now go further. Fresh demands have 
been formulated by Russia, which are (1) the dismissal 
of Mr. Shuster and his English subordinate, Mr. Le 
Coffre ; (2) the acceptance by Persia of the principle that 
all foreigners in her employment shall have the approval 
of Russia and Great Britain; (3) the payment of an 
indemnity to cover the cost of the Russian invasion. A 
Reuter telegram from Teheran states that these demands, 
which absolutely erase Persian independence, have been 
put forward, in part at least, in the name of both Powers. 
This is hardly credible, despite the unsatisfactory tone 
of Sir Edward Grey’s references to Persia on Tuesday. 
Russia has rushed forward in spite of our mediation, has 
brushed us aside, and declared in effect her resolve to 
disoblige us by crushing Persia once and for all. 


* * * 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer made a brilliant 
speech at Bath on Friday week, which has had the 
dramatic effect of bringing woman suffrage into 
the sphere of practical politics. His line was that the 
Conciliation Bill having been “ torpedoed,” the road was 
clear for a democratic form of the suffrage, enfranchising 
the workmen’s wives. The life of the modern State 
was organised on a basis which made women’s inter- 
vention in it necessary. Education, housing, sanitation, 
temperance, nursing, the treatment and prevention of 
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disease, fiscal policy, were all subjects of women’s 
interests. Slums were the punishment of men, but they 
were the martyrdom of women ; and if men made better 
soldiers, women made better nurses. The Colonial 
experiment in the suffrage had everywhere been a com- 
plete success, and its great triumph had been that it had 
widened the horizon of the home and founded a “ new 
comradeship’ there. Mr. George concluded with an 
appeal to the Liberal Party to be true to its traditions, 
and next year to widen the bounds of liberty by including 
women in the new democratic suffrage. His plea for 
enfranchised womanhood was violently interrupted by 
male suffragettes who also howled down the Prime 
Minister at the City Temple. The tactics of the 
“ militants ’’ are well described by Sir Frank Gould’s 
parody of Millais’s picture of the Knight Errant, show- 
ing Mr. Lloyd George cutting the bonds of the 
enchained damsel, who shrieks out, “ Unhand me, 
rufian! I will not be released.”’ 


* * * 


Tue ‘Daily Mail’s’’ campaign against the 
servants’ insurance, which opened with one lie—that the 
Bill brought the inspector into every home—has closed 
with another, namely that under it servants were 
liable to be dismissed without wages at a moment’s 
notice, and that the mistresses would have the right to 
deduct the 7s. 6d. sick pay from their wages. The 
Attorney-General comprehensively branded every state- 
ment of fact in the article as untrue, and every 
statement of law as inaccurate, Meanwhile, the 
Protest League have been sharply divided by the 
refusal of the Committee to entertain Mr. George’s 
proposal that they should lay their case before him 
in Downing Street. On this, Lady Brassey, Lady 
de la Warr, Mrs. Anstruther, and others resigned and 
absented themselves from the demonstration at the 
Albert Hall. 


* * * 


Tue Chancellor, however, saw a deputation of 
mistresses and maids on Tuesday. Many of these repre- 
sentatives, such as those speaking for the Women’s Co- 
operative Guild, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and the National Union of Women Workers, were 
either friendly to the Bill, or desired the alternative of 
superannuation and disablement benefits, which it now 
provides. The Albert Hall demonstration was large 
and tumultuous, and was mainly in the hands of Tory 
ladies, “ Rule Britannia’’ being played with “ wild 
enthusiasm,’’ while the “ Men of Harlech,’’ apparently 
played as a delicate compliment to the Chancellor, was 
received with “storms of hisses.’ The key to the 
meeting was given by Lady Desart, the Chairman, 
and by Mr. Belloc, the last of whom protested against 
the “ insolence ’’ of making “ us masters and mistresses ”’ 
collect the tax. A hearing was refused to Miss 
MacArthur, one of the ablest and best informed of 
women workers in the country. Nine-tenths of the 
agitation is, indeed, mere newspaper réclame, and is not 
likely to affect the Bill. In the House of Commons the 
amended clauses dealing with servants have been passed 
with no real opposition. 


Tue guillotine fell on Thursday night on Part I. of 
the Bill, and 470 Government amendments were put 
from the Chair. Mr. Bonar Law denounced this pro- 
ceeding as an outrage on the House of Commons, 
resembling the old Bed of Justice held by the French 





Kings before the Revolution, when the Royal decrees were 
registered without a word of debate. Mr. George might 
be a benevolent despot, but a despot he was. The 
Opposit‘on walked out by way of protest ; but their true 
view of the Bill is indicated in their eagerness to escape 
the odium of a hostile amendment on the third reading 
or in the Lords. We confess that we have some 
sympathy with the objection to the pace at which the 
Bill has been taken. The Lords, for example, will 
practically be deprived of the powers of revision which 
the Parliament Bill reserves to them, and will be forced 
to race through the vast complications of the measure in 
a few hours. They will probably submit, and ignore 
the proposal to submit the Bill to a referendum. But 
this is not a fair way of working the new Constitution 
set up last summer. Meanwhile the House of Commons 
will rise on December 15th, and meet again for its 
tremendous programme on February 13th. Most of the 
Shops Bill is to be dropped, but all the other large Bills 
are to go through. 


* * 


On Tuesday night Mr. Winston Churchill] announced 
some important changes on the Board of Admiralty. 
Sir Francis Bridgeman, as First Sea Lord, succeeds Sir 
Arthur Wilson (who was due to retire next March). 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, as Second Sea Lord, succeeds 
Sir George Egerton (who is promised the command of 
a home port on the first vacancy); and Captain 
Pakenham, as Fourth Sea Lord, succeeds Rear-Admiral 
Madden (who retires next January on a sea-going 
commission). There is nothing unusual in the change, 
and Mr. Churchill was rightly careful to explain that 
nothing but the highest praise is due to the retiring 
Admirals. The Estimates for 1912-1913 are prepared 
at the end of this year, and it is essential that the Lords 
of the Admiralty who, under Mr. Churchill, will be 
responsible for them should take part in this framing. 
Sir Arthur (or “Tug’’) Wilson retires with the un- 
qualified respect of the whole Fleet. Sir Francis 
Bridgeman, a fine sea officer, was Second Sea Lord under 
Lord Fisher, and will carry on his policy without 
dramatic change. Prince Louis of Battenberg, one of 
the most trusted and progressive of officers, will have 
scope for his reported idea of throwing open the quarter- 
deck to a wider class, perhaps on the American system 
of State education. In his Fleet appointments, we are 
glad to notice that Mr. Churchill has also followed 
good advice in overstepping the rigorous lines of 
seniority in certain cases, so as to secure the best men. 


* * & 


Mr. Justice GrantHam died on Thursday at the age 
of 76, after twenty-five years’ tenure of his judgeship. 
In private life he was a man of amiable temperament and 
racy speech, with a certain old-fashioned air and quality 
which became him. In public, he was one of the 
worst judges who ever sat on the Bench. An old Tory 
member, he never even affected to shake off his 
inveterate partisanship, and no Liberal client who 
approached Sir William Grantham’s court could reckon 
on a fair hearing for his cause. He was indeed incapable 
of the judicial mind, and his bias, expressed in fluent 
phrases, devoid of depth or shrewdness, made hundreds 
of suitors feel that their case was ruined before it had 
been heard. His death disposes of one of the many 
scandals of Lord Halsbury’s Chancellorship. Lord Lore- 
burn’s rigorous impartiality and unalloyed zeal for the 
interests of justice have removed some of them, but 
others remain. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE POLICY OF SIR EDWARD GREY. 


“The whole serious unrest in Europe, at the present 
moment, the long catalogue of imminent transactions, 
so incompatible with our traditional foreign policy, at 
which we have been compelled to connive, and the very 
considerable deterioration of our material and 
strategical interests, can be clearly traced to the un- 
happy outcome of Sir Edward Grey’s statesmanship. 
7 A French writer has marvelled at the paradox 
of Canning, who showed how a Tory Government at 
home could play abroad the part of the protectors of 
Liberalism and the ally of all nations struggling for 
their rights. Sir Edward Grey has performed the 
more prodigious feat of reversing this paradox, since he 
has shown how a Liberal Government at home can play 
the part of the protector of foreign reaction and inter- 
national brigandage and that of an accessory to the 
throttling of helpless nationalities. It is a sad record— 


Morocco, Tripoli, Persia, Korea.”—‘ Diplomaticus ’’ on 
“Sir Edward Grey's Stewardship,” in the “ Fortnightly 
Review.” 


“In the past seven years, the clock has been set 
back. France and Germany have three times found 
themselves on the very brink of war. When we left the 
two countries to settle their own relations, they adjusted 
them without difficulty. Since we have taken sides 
as the future ally, benevolent adviser, or whatever our 
precise function may be, of one of them, they have 
hardly ceased quarrelling. .’—Mr. Sidney Low 
on “An Anglo-French Alliance,” in the ‘“ Fortnightly 
Review.” 

Ir is a fortunate event that the debate on foreign 
affairs, while it revealed and emphasised the dangers of 
Sir Edward Grey’s foreign policy, has also opened a way 
of escape from them. That escape lies in the unexpected 
moderation of the Conservative leaders. It would have 
been easy for them to give emphasis to the cold and fixed 
antipathies of the Foreign Secretary’s speech, and 
we have no doubt that such a tone would have been 
acceptable to a portion of their following. Happily 
for the country, this temptation was resisted. On the 
crucial question of our future relations with Germany, 
Mr. Bonar Law spoke with the measure and wisdom, 
the sympathy and justice of appreciation, which every 
statesman who knows his business uses when he addresses 
one of the great historic communities of the world. But 
that was not all. Within the prescribed limits of 
official language, Mr. Law’s speech was a plea for peace 
and moderation in policy—for good temper and 
leisurely approach in diplomacy, and for its open 
conduct before the people of this country. As such it 
was a proper rebuke of the haste and acerbity of the 
Metternich conversation and of the speech which Mr. 
Lloyd George was primed to make on the Foreign 
Secretary’s report of it. 

But we must also associate Lord Lansdowne 
with Mr. Law in the effort to restore to British 
statesmanship its proper and traditional note of 
tolerance and amenity. Lord Lansdowne not only 
said that the ‘main current’’ of opinion in 
this country was favorable to “friendship with 
Germany,’’ but, as the author of the French Fntente, he 
gave a most valuable indication as to the bent aud 
meaning of his own policy. The Entente, said Lord 
Lansdowne in effect, was designed to be a first effort in 


a general policy of appeasement. Its meaning was 








therefore “quite inconsistent with the idea of coming 
to an agreement with France which would exclude the 
possibility of agreement with other Powers, and which 
should divide the European Powers into two hostile 
camps.’’ On the contrary, it was expressly designed to 
be the “precursor” of such friendly and inclusive 
arrangements. We believe this to be the true national 
policy. But it is not the policy of Sir Edward Grey. 
Under his direction Liberal statesmanship has diverged 
from this view, and has developed only the exclusive and 
menacing point of our association with France. The 
Entente, in his hands, has not brought England and 
Germany together ; it has torn them violently apart. It 
has produced the Europe of the “two camps,’’ and has put 
the balancing sword in England’s hand. It is clear that 
the Conservative chiefs do not hold themselves com- 
mitted to this policy. Lord’ Lansdowne, it is true, 
declined to exchange it for Lord Salisbury’s alternative 
of a Free Hand, tempered by reliance on the Concert. 
That method, at least, kept England powerful and 
respected ; and, as it raised none of the acute enmities 
of the last six years, enabled her to maintain her 
armaments at a moderate level. Lord Lansdowne thinks 
that the Concert is dead, or at least that it is unsuited 
to the cynical ambitions and secret “ re-assurances” 
of the Europe of to-day. The Powers, he fears, have 
lost the habit of honest and united action. But even 
with this reserved adherence to the Balance of Power, 
the spirit and temper of the Conservative leaders give 
promise that if they are called to office their policy will 
be that of a German rapprochement. We make that 
admission, as Liberals, with no little shame and 
embarrassment. As Englishmen, we make it with 
sensible relief. 

Are we, however, to conclude that the Liberal party 
are committed to a course which brought us to the razor- 
edge of war last summer, and threatens a great European 
conflict within the next three years? We hope not. 
There is, we gladly admit, a difference of tone and of 
statement between Sir Edward Grey on the one hand, 
and the Prime Minister 4nd Lord Morley on the other. 
The difference between Sir Edward Grey and the Prime 
Minister was less marked, but it existed. The Prime 
Minister declared that our friendships were not of an 
‘‘ exclusive or jealous character,’’ though he held that 
they involved the maintenance “‘ in their full strength ” 
of our present “ treaty obligations.’’ Such language is 
open to two interpretations. It may indicate our readi- 
ness to back France—a France which, according to the 
director of the ‘‘ Figaro,’’ 
with the same weapons of military and naval force which 
we placed at her disposal last summer. But we think 
it more probable that it indicates a sensible though not 
a reasoned or strongly-pressed desire for some relaxation 
of the French relationship, and a corresponding approach 
to Germany. With such an attitude, steadily pursued, 
and involving no breach with France, the Liberal party 
would be content. But no such tendency appears in 


now ‘‘ thinks only of war ’’— 


the Foreign Secretary’s speech. Its general language 
was chill and uncompromising. ‘‘ One could not make 
new friendships worth having by deserting old ones.” 
| “ At present the breeze (in Germany) was anything but 
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favorable.’”’ ‘‘ Let us keep our friendships; we intend 
to retain them unimpaired.’’ There is no sign here that 
we have closed the Morocco account, or turned over a 
single leaf of it. On the contrary, Sir Edward Grey’s 
whole argument depends on his view of the con- 
tinuing, the binding, and the necessary character 
of our present relationship to France. After 
his Liberal critics, Sir Edward Grey’s strongest 
polemic was reserved for Lord Salisbury’s policy of 
‘‘ splendid isolation.’’ Such an attitude, he said, would 
deprive us of ‘‘the possibility of having a friend in 
Europe, while it would draw the other nations into the 
orbit of a single diplomacy from which we should be 
excluded,’’ and would force us to build, not merely 
against one or two Powers, but against ‘‘ the united 
navies of Europe.”’ 

Such language is, of course, a mere travesty of 
the course of action laid down for this country by one of 
the greatest of its Foreign Ministers. The policy 
of the Free Hand, as “ Diplomaticus”’ 
in the ‘‘ 


points out 
Fortnightly Review,”’ is the traditional British 
method, stamped with the great name of Canning and 
associated both with the most splendid episodes in our 
diplomacy and with its normally peaceful and practical 
aims. It has been embodied, says “ Diplomaticus,’’ 
in “opportunist ententes, without specific fighting 
obligations, and ad hoc alliances to meet grave 
emergencies, but terminable with those emergencies ’’ 
—in short, in the foreign policy which we want to-day. 
And so far from producing the universal enmity towards 
Great Britain which Sir Edward Grey fears, Lord 
Salisbury rightly claimed for it that it gave us the 
friendship of those Powers who in a given emergency 
wanted peace. Why should we be confronted with a 
Europe drawn into a single hostile “orbit’’ when we 
remove the whole ground of fierce contention and bitter 
resentment which stands between us and tolerable 
relations with Germany? But the importance of this 
argument does not lie in the weak and vague contentions 
which support it, so much as in the determined attitude 
of mind and policy it embodies. Germany is the great 
Grey bogey—the Power which is always to be feared, 
always suspected. Against the “single orbit’’ of her 
power a hostile combination, by land and sea, must con- 
tinually be sought and maintained. With this fatal clue 
the course of our Morocco diplomacy becomes clear. In 
Sir Edward’s eyes the great danger of relaxing the 
alliance with France was that it would draw her as a 
satellite into the revolving terror which haunts the 
Foreign Secretary’s dreams. No price can therefore be 
too high to pay for assurance against the German danger. 
Nationalities may be crushed, invaded, or abandoned. 
Treaties may be torn up and a violent course of intrigue 
and military aggression assisted by British diplomacy, 
with British ships and men drawn up in the background. 
No French demand can be resisted lest France should 
whisper a reconciling hint in German ears, and she, in her 
turn, has only to pull the wires, and British statesmanship 
dances to the feverish tune of the Metternich interviews. 
Morocco is to be overrun and annexed, but let Germany, 
restless under failure and rebuff, and with her own 
Jingoes to placate, send a gunboat to anchor in a 
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Morocco port, and the situation becomes “ important ”’ 
and ‘‘anxious,’’ and unspecified British interests appear, 
and ‘‘ new situations’’ develop, and public opinion is 
‘* mobilised ’’ (by Sir Edward Grey and the ‘‘ Times’’), 
and Mr. Lloyd George commissioned to hurl defiance at 
Germany, lest we cease to exist ‘‘ as a great nation.’ 
Such preoccupations exclude all large, peaceful, calm, 
and rational views of State life. Lord Morley assures 
us of his belief in the Concert of Europe, and rehearses 
it in language appropriate to Liberal and British states- 
manship. But Lord Morley’s colleague has no belief in 
the Concert. He believes in the anti-German alliance 
into which, in effect, he has moulded the /ntente. 


This is the policy of Sir Edward Grey. It is not 
framed on any specific British interest, for under it we 
must be prepared, not only to drop the defence of British 
interests, but to oppose them. A few short weeks ago it 
all but deluged Europe with blood. To her, as to us, and 
to France, it brings not peace, but a sword. It has 
produced, as “ Diplomaticus’’ says, a “ holocaust’’ of 
European treaties, to which this country has liberally 
contributed. It has renewed and heightened the bitter- 
ness between Germany and France, so that, after a long 
period of quiet, one dangerous crisis treads on the heels 
of another. It is directly responsible for the Tripoli 
adventure. Through it no weak people is safe, no British 
voice can be raised in the name of outraged humanity. 
The statesman who condoned and defended the 
savage vengeance of Denshawai waves off with contempt 
the tale of the thriceproved horrors of the Tripoii 
Oasis. The same war of armaments must continue and 
increase up to the hour of the complete defeat of every 
generous ideal of Liberalism and civilisation. We have 
only to associate ourselves with the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian” and the bulk of the London Liberal 
Press in saying that this is a policy which the 
Liberal Party cannot and ought not to accept, so long 
as it associates its foreign policy with any moral purpose 
whatsoever. We do not believe that it has a united 
Cabinet at its back; but, whether its supporters in high 
places be many or few, we are convinced that if we 
Liberals do not destroy it, it will destroy us. 





TOWARDS ADULT SUFFRAGE. 
Tru the other day it was possible to argue that a limited 


Bill was the only one in which the claims of women to 
a vote had any practical chance of recognition. Two 


| events have radically changed the situation. The 


first is the curtailment of the veto, which makes 
it impossible for the House of Lords to arrest a 
democratic change in the suffrage for more than 
two years. The second is Mr. Asquith’s declaration in 
favor of manheod suffrage, together with the open door 
for the woman's vote. This declaration enabled Mr. 
Lloyd George to put himself at the head of the 
enfranchising movement, and of this opportunity he 
promptly availed himself in his speech at Bath. The 
women’s organisations, with one exception, have seen 
the necessity of adapting themselves to the new situation 
and throwing themselves in whole-heartedly with the 
general democratic movement. Indeed, from this time 
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forward, unless and until the suffrage proposals should 
miscarry, the so-called militant methods can only be 
interpreted as dictated either by dislike of a democratic 
franchise or by pure self-will. There are people who, 
however enthusiastic for a cause, cannot endure that 
anyone but themselves should carry it to success. 
Fortunately, militancy, deprived of the partial sympathy 
extended to it by many women as long as the cause 
seemed hopeless, is now generally discredited, and its 
exploits of window-breaking, police-punching, and 
personal rudeness to Ministers, cease even to occupy the 
space of the sensational papers. 

Mr. Lloyd George took broad and firm ground in his 
appeal. If you deny women souls, as Mahommedanism is 
falsely supposed to do, if you deny them the elements of 
understanding on matters affecting their own interests 
and their social duties, you may deny them votes; but 
not otherwise. Mrs. Humphry Ward, who combats Mr. 
Lloyd George through a column and a quarter of the 
“Times,’’ conceives that he has no argument which a 
competent political thinker could not dismiss in very 
brief space. What a competent political thinker might 
have to say we cannot well collect from her letter, but 
what Mrs. Ward has to say is, in effect, that the 
municipal suffrage is so important and deals with so 
many of the questions which especially interest women 
that they have no need of anything more. A competent 
reply that the argument, if it were genuine, would prove 
a great deal too much. 
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What recommends this expedient to many is that 


it avoids a change which would at a stroke put the women 
But the magnitude of such a 
change is greatly exaggerated. We may well recall the 


voters in the majority. 


old controversies of 1867 and 1884. In those days it was 
a question of measures which gave to a previously un- 
enfranchised class a far more decisive majority than 
women would possess under adult suffrage. It was 
assumed by the timorous, and perhaps even expected 
by the sanguine, that the new voters would vote as 
a block. Experience showed that nothing of the kind 
resulted. The agreements that unite and the differences 
that divide men are in large measure independent of 
class and calling. They are differences of temperament, 
of experience, of outlook. Indeed, the last great measure 
of democratic enfranchisement initiated a twenty years’ 
almost unbroken tenure of power by the Conservative 
Party in the State. Yet as between class and class the 
political differences are far greater than those which 
divide sex and sex. In great measure the classes live 
apart; the sexes live together. In nine instances out 
of ten husband and wife, brother and sister, have similar 
interests. That the husband’s work should be healthy, 
that his wages should be secure, that his old age should 
be provided for, is every bit as much his wife’s interest 


as his own. On the constitution of the family, on the 


| laws of marriage, on the custody of children, women 
thinker, whether politically instructed or not, would | 


If the municipal franchise is so | 
important, if it really covers the greater part of the | 


ground, it follows either that women are incompetent to | 
exercise it, or that they are equally competent to exercise | 
the political vote. Mrs. Ward argues that the housing | 


law is good and the administration of it defective. 
Women by their votes can affect the administration. 
Therefore they have all the power they need. 
be rejoined that if women are competent to vote on the 
administration of the law, they are competent to vote on 
its making or remaking. It is possible to understand the 
position of those who wish to see the life of women kept 
entirely separate from public affairs, but Mrs. Ward’s 
half-way house is nothing but the most pitiable make- 
shift. 

To turn to the more practical side of the question, 
we must own to some regret that Mr. George does not 
see his way to the open championship of adult suffrage. 
The sweeping away of all the complications that beset 
and restrict the male vote will be generally felt as an 
immense advantage. By simplifying registration, it will 
render it less costly. It will remove the business of 
watching the register from the party organisations. It 
will abolish the principal causes of controversy, and 
will make public registration a reality. It is possible, 
at the moment when this is being done, for men to re- 
introduce the discarded qualifications for women? If 
it is possible to re-introduce them, it will certainly not 
prove possible for long to maintain them. In any 
event, the qualifications for women must be of the 
simplest. 


They would include, we imagine, all women 
householders: and all wives of qualified males, and with 
this we should in practice get near to womanhood 
suffrage, though without the name. 


It may | 





| character. 


doubtless have their special interests and their own 
point of view. But it would be impossible to maintain 
that there is any tendency to unity of opinion in either 
So far as opinions on these matters 
group themselves in masses, it is in accordance with 


sex as a whole. 


religious persuasion rather than sex differentiation. In 
particular in the matter of sex relations, what is most 
unwholesome is that both by custom and by political 
disfranchisement the opinion of women has on the 
whole been suppressed. One view of the question, and 
that a view which is absolutely essential to its full under- 
Much 
has been said by anti-suffrage writers of the vast, silent 


standing, never adequately makes itself known. 


power of women, but they have not sufficiently con- 
sidered the potency for evil inherent in this very fact of 
enforced silence. It means an influence which is com- 
pelled to be indirect, underground, and to that 
extent irresponsible. Women have power, let us grant. 
What they ought to have is responsibility, and this 
responsibility is brought home when they are asked 
deliberately and avowedly to exercise their power by the 
parliamentary vote. 

Some of our correspondents have made of this 
principle of responsibility a ground of objection to our 
proposal to raise the age for the franchise from twenty- 
one to twenty-five. We understand their position, but 
cannot agree with their deductions. Responsibility, all 
will agree, comes with maturity, with experience, with 
full manhood 
individuals are more “ responsible ’ 


and womanhood. Obviously, some 


’ at twenty-one than 
others at thirty, or even at eighty. The legal age of 
twenty-one is simply a conventional limit, and we can 
no more examine people in responsibility and pass them 
as competent voters than we can in intelligence or in 


The question is whether on the whole, 
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between the years of twenty-one and twenty-five, there is 
a very general growth in the qualities desirable for 
citizenship. During that time many men and women in 
the working-classes marry and settle down. Even in the 
professional classes most men are then finding their 
career, and many girls marry or enter on some regular 
occupation. At twenty-five, in fact, in a large proportion 
of the population a man has found his place, and is 
already at work in the particular niche which he is going 
to fill in the social edifice. At twenty-one he is in many 
cases still a boy, with his character unformed. The 
raising of the age excludes no one from citizenship unless 
premature death overtakes him ; but it will, we think, 
secure upon the whole a distinctly more mature, 
thoughtful, and responsible population of voters. It 
would also, we are convinced, meet the objections of 
many who are hesitating as to the large extension of the 
electorate involved by the principle of a simple and short 
residential qualification. 





THE LOST INDEPENDENCE OF PERSIA. 


Two weeks ago there seemed to be for one brief moment 
a ray of hope in the Persian situation. Persia lay 
indeed under the menace of a Russian invasion. But 
there came from Lord Curzon a plea for a change in 
British policy, as weighty as it was unexpected. The 
Persians threw themselves upon our mercy, and whether 
from calculation or from sympathy, the good offices of 
our diplomacy were placed at their disposal. If our 
Foreign Office had been capable of firmness in its 
dealings with a slippery and unscrupulous partner, and 
if there had existed in the minds of Russian statesmen 
the smallest intention of obliging a friendly and 
singularly complacent associate, the invasion must at 
once have been checked, and Persia, at the cost of some 
humiliation, must at least have kept her territory 
intact. We fear that these hopes are ended. The 
Russians have proved themselves implacable and dis- 
obliging. They have turned a deaf ear alike to the 
apologies of Persia and the mediation of Great Britain. 
Their armies continue to advance on Teheran, and their 
diplomacy at length avows a claim which destroys for 
ever the pretence that Persia is a sovereign State. This 
would not in itself bedecisive. But on Monday Sir Edward 
Grey defined his own attitude. Inaspeech rather fullerand 
rather franker than any he has yet delivered, there is 
not a sentence which can be interpreted even as a faint 
depreciation of Russian action, not a word to limit her 
drastic intervention, not a hint of resentment at the 
rejection by Russia of the counsels of moderation which 
apparently he gave, not a phrase which could assist the 
Persians in saving something from the wreck of their 
national fortunes. The case is even worse than this. 
Sir Edward Grey has not merely gone out of his way 
to make a wholly gratuitous defence of the action which 
Russia is now taking; he has explicitly sanctioned and 
adopted the stealthy extension of the Anglo-Russian 
compact which underlies the whole of thé present 
aggression. So far as the wording of that Treaty goes, it 
provides for a division of Persia into economic spheres, 
within which each Power binds itself not to compete 





with the other for concessions. We have never thought 
that arrangement compatible with the integrity and 
independence of Persia, and we have always argued 
that it would be stretched, and must be stretched, into 
a political partition. At length the avowal has been made, 
and made apparently without any consciousness that 
the terms of the compact have been left behind. The 
word “political’’ has been subtly introduced by Sir 
Edward Grey to describe the character of the particular 
interests which each Power reserves to itself in its own 
sphere. When once that word is used, the inde- 
pendence of Persia is gone, and its partition virtually 
accomplished. 

It may be advisable to set forth very briefly the 
grounds of the quarrel between Mr. Shuster and the 
Russian Government, which is the pretext for this 
intervention. The quarrel dates almost from his arrival 
in the country, and it has passed through many phases. 
It began with an attempt by Russia to veto his demand 
that, as Financial Controller, the customs payments 
should pass through his hands. The next phase was a 
steady, detailed effort to prevent him from increasing 
Persian revenues from direct taxation, by shielding of 
Russian protégés, the Persian grandees who had hitherto 
evaded their taxes. Then came the Russian veto on 
the appointment of Englishmen versed in the Persian 
language, and trusted by the Persian people, to posts 
under the Treasury in Northern Persia. We are not 
sure that Mr. Shuster was altogether wise to press 
these appointments in the absence of any backing either 
from Mr. Taft or from Sir Edward Grey. But, as a 
matter of right, he did well. Here was a test case as to 
the meaning of the Agreement. If Persia is still an 
independent State, she may appoint whom she pleases 
to supervise the collection of her taxes. If Britain and 
Russia are bound only to respect each other’s monopoly 
in economic concessions in their respective spheres, then 
clearly the nationality of a tax-collector is not a matter 
affected by their bargain. But if it is political pre- 
dominance which they claim north and south of two 
arbitrary lines, then clearly the sending of an English 
official into the Russian sphere may be regarded, as both 
parties to the Treaty do regard it, as a breach of its 
spirit, if not of its letter. This episode served finally to 
define the political character of the partition. Next 
came the Shua-es-Sultaneh incident, over which Sir 
Edward Grey passed lightly. Not even the “Times” 
has attempted a defence of Russian action here. If a 
Persian Government may not send Persian gendarmes to 
serve a warrant on a Persian subject who is its debtor, 
it has ceased to be the sovereign of its own territory. 
This incident led to the Russian invasion, but the pretext 
for the continuance of the Russian march after the 
Persian Government, under British advice, had tendered 
an apology, and for the presentation of new Russian 
demands, whose acceptance Sir Edward Grey will, we 
suppose, again counsel, is that Mr. Shuster had meanwhile 
circulated a translation of the “ Times’”’ letter, in which 
he defended himself against Russian criticisms, and made 
with deadly effect some counter-charges against Russian 
agents for the assistance they had given to the ex-Shah. 
It seems to be doubtful whether Mr. Shuster was 
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personally responsible for circulating this document. 
But if a little country may be invaded by a great 
Power because a foreign official in its service has 
ventured to write a reasoned and temperate letter to 
the “ Times,” in reply to the editorial attacks of semi- 
official British and Russian newspapers, we must revise 
all our conceptions of international intercourse. If a 
German official had written to the “Times” to deny 
Mr. McKenna’s charges of accelerated shipbuilding, 
should we have been entitled to treat his letter as a 
casus belli? It is a case of the wolf and the lamb, so 
flagrant and so cynical, that one is hardly tempted to 
analyse it further. 

The plain fact is that Russia was determined from 
the first to thwart Mr. Shuster, because he displayed 
an American energy and fearlessness, which would soon 
have made Persia solvent and well-governed. He was 
not the man to succumb without a struggle, and in the 
end the Russian sword has got the better of Mr. Shuster’s 
pen. The episode ends in the formal presentation at 
the bayonet’s point of a Russian demand, which Sir 
Edward Grey justified in his speech on Tuesday, for the 
recognition of a Russian right to put her veto on the 
employment of foreigners in Persia. With that claim 
the two Powers have formally torn up their guarantees 
of Persian Independence. The usual loan to pay the 
usual indemnity for the Russian invasion will be the next 
step, and, with the installation of a foreign financial 
supervisor subservient to Russia, her dictatorship in 
Teheran will be finally established. The next question 
will, of course, be how far we are prepared to allow 
Southern Persia to be governed from Teheran after that 
city has become a centre of Russian policy. In the end 
the logic of partition must be followed, and some separate 
political organisation provided for the South. A British 
sphere can hardly be administered from a city wholly 
dominated by Russian Cossacks, Russian diplomatists, 
Russian financiers, and foreign inspectors subject to a 
Russian veto. Our own procedure has been less drastic, 
less brutal, less hasty than that of our partner. But 
because we have acquiesced in what she has done, we shall 
sooner or later be forced to imitate it. The lapse of a 
few years will almost inevitably see us as openly in 
occupation of the South as Russia is of the North, and 
the nightmare which has haunted generations of Anglo- 
Indian soldiers will at length have been realised with our 
own consent. Russian and British armies will confront 
each other across a vague land frontier, and we shall 
have become in the military sense a Continental Power, 
with Russia and Turkey and their vast conscript armies 
for our uneasy neighbors. 

Had it been possible to argue this Persian question 
on its merits, the history of recent years would have 
followed a totally different course. With or without an 
agreement we should have held Russia to a policy of 
abstention in Persian affairs. We have, from first to 
last, violated our natural instincts of chivalry, our 
Liberal principles of respect for nationality, and every 
sane calculation based on our Eastern interests. 
Disastrous and foolish though we believe this policy tc 
be, we do not call it unintelligible. It is a consequence, 
and one of the worst consequences, of Sir Edward Grey’s 





European policy. One simple and elementary principle 
has governed it from the first—his dread lest this or 
the other Power might be drawn into what he has called 
the ‘‘orbit’’ of German diplomacy. Year in, year out, we 
have been paying, cliiefly in other people’s goods, for the 
satisfaction of keeping certain Powers from coming to 
any intimate understanding with Germany. The French 
side of the account is represented by the Moroccan 
transaction and its sequels. To Russia we have given a 
free hand over the greater part of Persia. It was a large 
price to pay for anything. But what has been gained, 
even on the low plane of such diplomatic huckstering? 
Russia was the more or less reliable ally of France when 
the chapter opened. To-day no one even suggests that 
she would have intervened with arms, had war resulted 
from the Agadir incident. For that we are far from 
blaming her. But the fact is that we have failed to 
keep her even where she originally was within the 
Franco-British “orbit.” She came to terms with 
Germany at Potsdam, and neither a free hand in Persia 
nor even the rain of British gold which falls upon all her 
investments and enterprises avails to buy her loyalty. 
The reason is simple. We cannot assist her in the 
military difficulties to which our policy may at any 
moment expose her. Our failure to make good our 
violent words in the Bosnian crisis settled that for ever. 
We are playing a Continental ré/e without Continental 
resources, and from great ambitions based on unsuitable 
means there must issue in the end either the humiliation 
of a surrender or the disaster of a defeat. When we 
are driven to pay so high a price as Persia to secure the 
bare neutrality of Russia, it is evident that our star is 
not in the ascendant. 





THE INSURANCE BILL IN PORT. 


AFTER a very stormy voyage, the Insurance Bill is within 
reach of land. Though the Opposition in the House 
goes so far as to threaten a reasoned amendment to 
the Third Reading, and the House of Lords is urged to 
adopt a ridiculous proposal of the ‘“ Spectator ’’—the 
addition of a clause providing for a referendum—neither 
of these courses is likely now to interfere with the 
passage of the Bill. One of the two most serious 
obstacles has this week been surmounted by the courage 
and the moderation of Mr. George; the other ought 
to follow. Had the medical profession maintained 
the extreme attitude of “no compromise’’ which 
it adopted in the summer, it would no doubt have 
made the scheme unworkable. But doctors, although 
difficult politicians, are not impracticable, and a mood of 
mutual conciliation appears at length likely to bear fruit 
in the provisional terms announced this week. Nearly all 
the difficulties raised by the doctors grouped themselves 
round two belated points, remuneration and control. Upon 
both matters, substantial concessions have been made 
by the Chancellor. The increased representation upon 
the Health Committees, with a further representation 
by co-option upon Sub-Committees and the formation of 
District Médical Committees, will not merely relieve 
them of all fear of the domination of the clubs, but will 
in most places secure for them the real administration 
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of the Act. Analteration of the Harmsworth amendment 


J 


so as to extend a free choice of doctors to insured persons | 


receiving benefits through medical institutions existing 
at the time the Bill passes, meets another substantial 
grievance. The lowering of the income limit to £100 
has indeed been impossible to admit, but the establish- 
ment of Conciliation Boards will furnish a machinery 
through which any real grievances in respect of re- 
muneration, disclosed by the actual working of the 
measure, may obtain relief. 

Of wider and more dramatic interest has been 
the mean campaign carried on throughout the 
country against the provisions relating to domestic 
servants. The monstrous demand that two and a half 
millions of the workers of this country, who are wholly 


their own interests, should be excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Bill was never, of course, worthy of serious 
consideration. 
showed skill in fastening on the domestic servant as 
the means by which they could most injure the Bill they 
dared not kill. For domestic service, by far the largest 
of home industries, is largely outside the sphere 
of legal regulation, often to the great detriment 


and danger of those engaged in it. Though there is no 


truth in the statement that this Bill would enable | and, with a single exception, Mr. Barrie, places them 


inspectors to pry into private houses, no one 


who knows the conditions of overwork, 


! 
| 
| 
| 


| garded as an insult. 


unorganised and least able as individuals to look after | place the “examining” of plays in the hands of the 


among them that the addition to their own weekly 
saving of 3d. of 3d. from the employer and 2d. from 
the State will add immensely to their comfort and 
security in later life. 





* DEAR OLD CHARLIE” AS CENSOR. 


Ir is a piece of good fortune for the British theatre 
that at a single stroke the Lord Chamberlain has 
succeeded in making the censorship odious to the 
serious public and to lovers of the dramatic art, and 
ridiculous to the man in the street. To all these classes 
the appointment of Mr. Brookfield as Mr. Rédford’s 
assistant in the examination of plays can only be re- 
It is an insult to the moralist to 


| author of one of the loosest of modern comedies. It is an 


But the enemies of the Government | 


insult to the friends of the modern critical, poetic, and 
imaginative drama to subject their tastes and ideals 
to the coarse review of a man who, in the columns of 


| the “ National Review,’’ has just expressed the utmost 


contempt for them. And it is an insult to the man in 


| the street, and his notions of fair-play, to put the new 


over- | is, of course, within his rights in claiming, as he claims 


crowding, and bad sanitation which often prevail | 
among the servants, both of the rich and of the | 


smaller middle-class can deny the need of such protec- 


tion. The Bill does not pretend to remedy all these | jlluminating its sky with the radiant figures of Robertson 


defects, but it will do much both for the health 
and the independence of the servants. The ridiculous 
demonstration at the Albert Hall, headed by a galaxy 
of Countesses, reinforced by “ Rita,’’ Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and Mr. Belloc, will impose upon no serious 


person. The mendacity by which the agitation had been 


engineered had been overdone, as easily appeared when | keeping of the author of the article in the “ National 


some of its dupes were brought face to face with Mr. 
The real 


source of dissatisfaction was removed by the new pro- 


George at the interview of last Monday. 


visions which substitute superannuation and other 


dramatists under the heel of a trade rival, who lampoons 
one of them in the work to which we have referred, 


under a common ban of worthlessness. Mr. Brookfield 
in the “ National Review,’’ that the “golden age for 
actors and their patrons’’ seems to him to be “ the 


couple of decades commencing from 1865,” and in 


and H. J. Byron. That is the average view of the club 


| fogey, who curses every idea that has outlived his own 


deferred benefits for the sick pay which seemed un- | 


necessary in the case of servants in “good places,”’ 
and unattractive to young servants in good healtht This 
elasticity is an exceedingly valuable reform, and we 
wish it had been carried a little further into the 
fabric of the whole Bill. Upon the general issue 
of the advantages accruing to domestic servants, there 
can be no possible doubt. The contribution does not 
impose a heavy burden either on them or their mistresses. 
For, except in the case of utterly heartless mistresses, 
the ill-health of servants under present conditions costs 
at least as much as they will be required to contribute 
under the Bill. Domestic service is one of the highest- 
paid forms of women’s work, so that most servants can 
far better afford 24d. or 3d. a week than the factory hand 
who has to keep herself entirely from her wage. Now 
that the contributions, except as regards medical benefit, 
can be made available as a general fund for deferred 
benefits, it can be made evident to the least intelligent 


| 


| Widow.”’ 


youth. But it is a different and a serious matter when 
the fame and livelihood of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Barrie, Mr. 
Galsworthy, Mr. Barker, Mr. Sutro, Mr. Zangwill, Mr. 
Housman, Mr. Jerome, and others, are committed to the 
Review.’ If this is the Lord Chamberlain’s revenge for 
the report of the Committee on the Censorship, it is a 
very mean one, for its practical consequences will at once 
appear. It is difficult for a self-respecting writer for the 
theatre to submit his work to Mr. Redford. It is futile, 
and indeed impossible, for him to accept the judgment of 
Mr. Redford and Mr. Brookfield. The Brookfield 
appointment gives him legible notice that he is not 
wanted. The latest vintage of Mr. Brookfield’s fancy 
is that of 1885. ‘“ Dear Old Charlie,” indeed, is of a 
more recent brand, but its owner may justly claim a 
long age for the ancient joke of adultery. 

There is, of course, one class concerned in the 
Brookfield appointment to which it has given unrelieved 
pleasure, and that is the managers. The reason is 
obvious. Their simple problem is solved. They are 
relieved of all mental worry as to the serious drama, and 


| can concentrate their massive intelligences. on such 


masterpieces as “‘ The Spring Chicken ’’ and “ The Merry 
The order for the debasement of the moral 
currency of the stage has gone forth, and every theatre 
in London will instantly feel its effect. We wonder 


whether our readers quite realise what this means. We 
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have already spoken in these columns of Mr. Brookfield’s . 


adaptation of Labiche’s play “ Célimare, le Bien Aimé,”’ 
under the title of “ Dear Old Charlie.” It is as near an 
approach to the drama of Congreve and Wycherley as 
modern tastes will allow; and the excuse for it, as for 
its predecessor, is that it represents a society that never 
The convention of that 
society is that the world is the field for the exercise of the 
sparkling art of seduction, whose perfect enjoyment can 
only be marred by the most casual and laughable kind 
of mischance. Its author is perhaps the wittiest of 
modern French writers of farcical comedy, and Mr. 
Brookfield’s talent does not lag behind his original, 
either in sprightliness or in coarseness of invention. The 
plot we described as follows, and now that its English 
adapter is made joint-guardian with Mr. Redford of the 
morals of the British stage, we think it well to reproduce 
our précis of three years ago :— 


existed, and never could exist. 


“Ingleton, a well-preserved rake, is about to marry 
a young girl. He has had two mistresses, both married. 
One is dead, the other alive. He is the intimate of both 
their husbands. He has spent his evenings in playing 
absurd games of cards at their homes, games such as 
‘Funny Families.’ He has kept their letters, and jests 
equally about their authors—the dead woman and the 
live one—before he proceeds to burn the epistles so that 
they may not compromise him with his wife. The 
dramatic idea of the piece is obvious: to exhibit this 


rake as a fascinating creature, the husbands as a pair | 


of vain and childish dowdies, and to evolve the most 
sparkling and entertaining incidents out of the comedy 
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of two butts, whom the actors know how to make as 


ridiculous in appearance as they are meant to be in 
character. So on their heads every kind of indignity 
is heaped, short of the physical drubbings meted out 
to the absurdities in the Aristophanic comedy. They are 
made to laugh at each other and expose each other. 
Each handles his wife’s letters—only to give them 
back to Ingleton. Each unconsciously recounts his own 
shame to the other, and each winks and guffaws to the 
delighted audience at his companion’s folly. Ingleton 
himself is no more human than they, for he is made to 
present his wife with the bangle that belonged to one of 
his mistresses. Finally the pair, hustled and _ be- 
wildered, are driven out of Ingleton’s home arm in arm, 
like the clowns in the circus, whom everybody flouts 


and maltreats; and after a minute’s whimpering on the | 


sofa, the girl-wife, to whom not a word of truth has 

been told from the beginning of the play till within a 

few speeches of its end, sinks—to slow music—satisfied 

into her husband’s arms! ”’ 

On such a work and the present position of its 
author we have one remark to make. We do not know 
on what grounds the adapter of such a play is appointed 
Examiner of Plays—save for the cynic’s reason that 
converted poachers make the best gamekeepers, and 
reformed rakes the best husbands. But Mr. Brookfield 
is not reformed. ‘ His defence, in the “ National Review,’’ 
of what he calls the “ merry humors of Labiche’’ was 
written, we imagine, either in anticipation of his 
appointment to the Censorship, or after it as a timely 
advertisement of his critical leanings. The point 
of this defence is that it is harmless to “deride 
moral laxity,’’ but bad to “discuss’’ it, and that 
in any case the influence. of the theatre for 
bad or good is much exaggerated. That is Mr. 
Brookfield’s way of suggesting that he approves of a 
certain type of play which he writes, and disapproves of 
another type of play, of which he is now made the 
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censor and judge. The theory is a tenable one, though 
it does not happen to be a defence of “Dear Old 
Charlie,” which in place of “deriding moral laxity ”’ 
only derides its victims and places the offender on a 
dazzling pinnacle of successful lies and trickery. But 
Mr. Brookfield is now put in a position in which he can 
directly penalise the whole school of dramatists who 
hold the opposite view to his own—namely, that the 
theatre, within proper limits, is a place in which 
the moral life of the age is and must be “ discussed ’’ ; 
that this has been the chief function of all the great 
dramatic schools from Sophocles to Moliére; that the 
practice of such drama exists in every great country in 
Europe, and isan inseparable and vital part of its culture. 
If words mean anything, Mr. Brookfield’s article means 
that he is an enemy of this type of play, on which he is 
now given a formidable power of direct repression, in 
addition to the indirect power of discouragement which 
will run, like an electric current, through the whole 
theatrical world. The Lord Chamberlain, who is a 
member of the Government as well as a high official of 
the Court, has thus struck a blow at public morals and 
national art whose seriousness can hardly be exaggerated, 
and he is not ashamed to confess that he did it with full 
knowledge of the character of Mr. Brookfield’s notorious 
play. Now we do not believe that either the King or the 
Ministry desires any such thing to happen. But if they 
did not contemplate it and do not wish it, the King’s 
advisers owe a clear duty to the public. The Brookfield 
appointment is a gross and intolerable outrage on the 
best forms of British drama, the only kind which 
has any vogue outside these islands. The one way of 
abating its offence is to reform the official Censorship 
out of existence, and to lodge the real Censorship— 
subject to some safeguards of the law against plays of the 
type of “ Dear Old Charlie,’’ or of a more open and less 
plausible indecorousness—with the nation. 








THE BLUNDERS OF DIPLOMACY. 


Sir Epwarp Grey claimed on Monday that diplomacy is 
entitled to credit because an agreement has been reached 
between France and Germany, and peace preserved “ in 
face of all the excitement which arose during the negotia- 
tions.’’ But for that excitement diplomacy has itself 
been primarily responsible. It was brought about by 
diplomacy’s underground ways. It was _ stimu- 
lated by the alternating incitements and childishness of 
the diplomats themselves. At two critical moments, 
when a frank utterance, publicly made, would have 
cleared the air, we find the British and German 
diplomats respectively standing upon their personal 
“dignity ’—which they were pleased to interpret as the 
dignity of the nations they misrepresented. That there 
existed at any time a desire on the part of the mass of 
sensible human beings, either in England or in Germany, 
to make bad blood over Morocco, is absurd. A couple 
of level-headed business men would have settled the 
matter in a week. Meanwhile, the evidence is 
strikingly complete, and Sir Edward Grey’s narrative 
of events provides further proof of the contention 
advanced in the last two issues of the “ Nation” 
that the key to the acute tension which arose between 
England and Germany was the French-inspired 
“Times ’’ pronouncement of the day before concerning 
the alleged nature of the German ‘‘ demands.”’ 

The position, up to that date—July 20th—was one 
of uneasiness, owing to lack of frankness on ane side, and 
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to suspicion on the other. Sir Edward Grey labored under 
the notion that Germany, in sending the “ Panther ’’ to 
Agadir, was seeking to establish a footing in Morocco. 
On July 4th he had told the German Ambassador 
that the British Government could not recognise 
any arrangement affecting the status of Morocco that 
might be arrived at without us. In other words, he evi- 
dently feared to find himself in the same position as 
Germany had found herself in 1904, when England, 
France, and Spain settled the future of Morocco without 
consulting Germany. That was a natural reserve 
to make, although difficult to reconcile with the 
assurance he gave to the House, that France 
had advised us throughout at every point in her 
negotiations with Germany when our interests were 
likely to be affected. On July 12th the German Govern- 
ment informed the British Ambassador at Berlin that 
no such arrangement was, or had been, contemplated. 
The German Government erred in not making that 
repudiation more emphatic through its Ambassador in 
London between those two dates. But between July 4th 
and July 12th the position was not serious; nor did it 
become serious until July 20th, and then, on another 
issue altogether. It is suggested, rather than affirmed, 
that the failure of the German Government to give 
assurances of a more precise and detailed character was 
due to the fact that the German Government did harbor 
secret designs of a territorial character in Morocco. Of 
this no shred of evidence has been produced. It seems 
more natural to assume that, having formally declared 
in the Franco-German agreement of February, 1909, that 
it desired no territorial acquisition in Morocco, the Ger- 
man Government deemed further declarations, other than 
a brief but clear and unqualified reiteration, superfluous. 

But, on July 20th, the whole outlook was changed, 
and became charged with electricity by the “ Times ’’ 
pronouncement concerning German “ demands ’’ upon 
the French Congo. The equanimity of the Foreign 
Office was at once seriously disturbed. Sir Edward Grey 
is quite clear on the point. He tells us that he sent for 
the German Ambassador on July 21st, having been 
“made anxious by the news of the day before ’’—1.e., by 
the news in the “ Times.’’ “No French Government 
and no French Chamber could agree’’ (precisely the 
words used by the ‘‘ Times’’) to the French Congo 
demands ; “ quite clearly, France must refuse them.’’ 
Why, the Foreign Secretary failed to explain; but he 
could not have been more dogmatic if the “ demands ” 
had been made upon Britain herself. The negotiations 
might thus have fallen through, he went on to say, and 
the question of a partition of Morocco might have 
arisen ‘‘ again.’’ (Note the ‘‘again.’’ The proof that 
it ever had arisen is altogether lacking.) 

How and why was the “ news ’’ as to alleged German 
demands upon the French Congo published in the 
“Times”? Only one explanation is possible, when 
the position and ré/e of the “Times” and its Paris 
correspondent are borne in mind. French diplomacy 
used the “Times” to represent pending negotiations 
in the light of impossible “demands.”’ It was an 
astute move, rightly reckoning upon an explosion of 
popular sentiment on this side of the Channel, under 
cover of which France would be called upon to pay 
a low price for her Morocco plum. As we pointed 
out last week, the area of the French Congo actually 
ceded to Germany is not much smaller than the 
area indicated in the “Times” map of July 20th, 
and some French authorities would have preferred 
the cession of the lower part of the French Congo rather 
than the cession of the middle or ‘‘ Moyen ’’ Congo which 
eventually took place. But the former would have 
extended the German Cameroons coast-line not incon- 
siderably, and would have given Germany Libreville, with 
the deep anchorage of the Gaboon estuary for a coaling 
station. To this the Foreign Office, following the 
traditional policy of the past five years, was opposed, 
and to this may (in part) be attributed the obster dictum 
of the ‘‘ Times,’’ viz., that no British Government could 
tolerate the German ‘‘ demands,’’ even if a French 
Cabinet were weak enough to consent to them. Sir 
Edward Grey’s engaging “‘frankness,’’ which so impressed 





the House of Commons, was not equal to this admission, 
and he was careful not to mention that Germany was 
not only formulating claims to French territory in Africa 
as part of the general Moroccan settlement, but was also 
offering German territory to France. 

Ninety-nine men out of a hundred unacquainted 
with the facts would conclude from the Foreign 
Secretary’s speech that Germany had been neatly 
caught out in an attempt to violate an _ inter- 
national Treaty—the Algeciras Act—to the detriment 
of British interests. Sir Edward Grey’s historical resumé 
began at July, 1911, with the arrival of the “ Panther ”’ 
at Agadir, thus ignoring all the elements in the 
German case explanatory of German action. Yet 
the facts are there, and no amount of special 
pleading will remove them. In 1904 Great Britain 
and France come to a_ general settlement of 
various causes of dispute between them. Great 
Britain recognises that France has special interests con- 
nected with Morocco, and virtually, so far as she is 
concerned, and in return for specific advantages, leaves 
France to do what she likes in that country. This 
settlement is accompanied by secret clauses, fore- 
shadowing the dismemberment of Morocco. The same 
year France and Spain sign a secret Treaty, communi- 
cated to the British Government, in which Spain adheres 
to the settlement at the price of receiving, among other 
things, within a fraction of the whole northern coast-line 
of Morocco. Germany is entirely left out in the cold. 

Naturally incensed, and fearing that a great 
potential market will be closed to her enterprise by the 
usual methods employed by France, she labors for a year 
and eventually succeeds, despite the steady opposition 
of the British and French Foreign Offices, supported by 
the “Times’’ and “ Le Temps,’’ in securing an inter- 
national conference to handle the Moroccan question, 
“based ’’ upon the territorial integrity of that country 
and the independence of its ruler. With the approval of 
the British Foreign Office, France almost immediately 
begins the process of violating the territorial integrity 
of Morocco and reduces the position of its ruler to 
dependence upon French financiers backed by the French 
Government. Finally, she occupies the capital of 
Morocco, when Spain, in spite of French protests (and, it 
is understood, British remonstrances), follows the French 
example on the strength of her secret treaty with France. 

Amid all this welter of intrigue, where stands 
Germany? She has not occupied a yard of Morocco terri- 
tory. She has not shot down a single Moor. Failing, 
after protracted negotiation to bring France to a head, 
she sends a gunboat to anchor in a Moroccan port, 
as an intimation to all whom it may concern 
that she is not disposed to allow herself to be treated as 
“ of no account in the Cabinet of nations,’’ as she had 
been in 1904. It may not have been a wise or a tactful 
proceeding. But what were her alternatives? Apparently 
two—both of which almost certainly involved war. 
She might have waited until the end of this 
year, and have then declined to confirm the 
police privileges granted to France and Spain 
under the Act of Algeciras, thus depriving the French 
position in Morocco of “‘all juridical basis,’’ to quote M.de 
Préssensé. But how could Germany have enforced her 
refusal to confirm, short of war, and what 
practical use would refusal have been to her 
if she were not prepared to enforce it? The 
interval would simply have strengthened France’s 
position de fait in Morocco. Or she might have taken 
her stand upon the public law of Europe as interpreted 
by the Act of Algeciras and demanded another Confer- 
ence, stipulating as the indispensable condition to such 
a Conference the evacuation by France and Spain of the 
territory occupied by those Powers in violation of the 
Act. But does any sane man suppose that France would 
have agreed to such conditions, or that England and 
Russia would have supported the German contention, 
however legitimate in law? Recognition of the new fait 
accompli would have been the only condition under 
which Germany could have brought the Powers to a 
renewed Conference, and that would have entailed 
recognition of the French case. 
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Wife and Hetters. 


THE LIKES O’ US. 


Harp facts relating to working-class life are showered 
upon us from reports of the Poor Law Commission, 
Government Departments, and the patient researches of 
statisticians and philanthropists. But those softer facts 
of feeling, opinion, point of view, and valuation, equally 
relevant and often more important in determining the 
goodness or badness, the success or failure of laws and 
regulations, inevitably escape the attention of the 
members of the well-to-do classes who concern them- 
selves with ‘the amelioration of the condition of the 
working-classes.’ How should it be otherwise? The 
class-barrier which separates, not merely the rich, but 
the whole servant-keeping section from the wage-earners 
remains, for deeper practical purposes, almost as strong 
as ever. The extension of the franchise, popular educa- 
tion, the forms of democracy, have done little to weaken 
it. The general outlook upon life, the structure of the 
home and family, the tastes and habits regarding food, 
dress, hygiene, the bearing, language, recreations—every- 
thing that really counts for thought and feeling is so 
different that we still remain “ two nations.’’ Now one 
of these nations still continues to rule and regulate the 
other, passing laws for their supposed benefit, and 
administering them through officials, inspectors, judges, 
and magistrates who have no full understanding of the 
effects of their action upon the lives of the workers. It 
is not in the main a matter for blame. The difficulty is 
inherent in the situation: the economic cleavage is so 
sharp and so persuasive: 

‘‘ Between master and man, ruler and ruled, top dog and 
under dog; the man who has something to start on and 
something to fall back on, and the man who has neither; the 
man who looks forward to a competency at the end of his 
working days, and the man who can only look forward to a 
bare subsistence at best; the man to whom failure means 
bankruptcy and diminished ease, and the man to whom it 
means starvation for himself and for his wife and children; 
between the man of one tradition and of another, of one edu- 
cation and of another, of one domestic habit and another, of 
one class-feeling and of another class-feeling—that is where 
the line of cleavage runs through town and country alike.” 


So writes Mr. Stephen Reynolds in the introduction to a 
really remarkable book of revelation and interpretation 
entitled “Seems So!’’ (Macmillan & Co.). Mr. Rey- 
nolds has long lived a double life. He has sandwiched 
periods of literary labor with long spells of work as fisher- 
man and boatman, living for years together among 
Devonshire fishing-folk, not as a condescending amateur 
but as one of themselves, the part-owner of a boat and the 
sharer of the toil and leisure of his fellow-workers. This 
enables him to do what otherwise cannot be done at all. 
For the poorer workers are necessarily inarticulate, the 
views, even of the more educated and organised workers, 
do not greatly figure in the “ public opinion’’ of a 
Press or a Party which is managed by “ their betters,’’ 
and when it comes to certain deeper considerations of 
politics or morals they are entirely left out. Now Mr. 
Reynolds has striven with great skill and industry to find 
a voice and pen for his working friends. He has stirred 
them to talk freely on political and social matters, has 
set down the arguments he finds them using in their own 
appropriate language, embodying the ordinary preju- 
dices, modes of reasoning, aspirations of their class. He 
is not primarily concerned with the rightness or wrong- 
ness of what they say, but with the actuality of these 
feelings and opinions which will have to be reckoned 
with sooner or later. He does not pretend that all the 
workers in the country are thinking and feeling quite the 
same, but he does give reasons for supposing that, their 
minds are working along the same lines, and that much 
of what he tells us is really representative of the main 
body of the working-classes. 

Much of his information is exceedingly disconcert- 
ing. For it discloses an amount of class-antagonism 
which we (the well-to-do) do not like te think exists and 
have generally agreed to deny. There is, we are pleased 
to hold, a solidarity of interests between capital and 
labor, between all grades of society, so strong and so 















pervasive, as to provide a bond of union and a harmony 
of will that makes class-war impossible. And doubtless 
this fundamental unity does support the social order. 
But it is consistent with deep rifts of interest and feeling 
running down a good way into the social fabric. No one 
can examine the social “ unrest’’ which is everywhere 
astir to-day without recognising that one of the first 
fruits of “ education ’’ has been an accumulation of this 
class-feeling. The inherent and manifold injustice of 
the apportionment of wealth, leisure, and opportunity, 
comes home more and more through the instruction of 
the schoolroom, the newspaper, the shop-window, the 
parade of West-End luxury. It is a perpetual discovery 
and stimulation of wants which cannot be satisfied. 
“They’m giving this here education to kids what ain’t 
got nothing for to back it up, an’ that don’t make ’em no 
happier nor no more satisfied with the job they got to do. If 
you’m educated, you wants to be able to live educated; an’ 
the likes o’ us can’t. Us ain’t got the rivets [money]. But the 
likes o’ they—these starch-collar articles, what tries to lord 
it over ’ee, an’ shove ’ee off with what pay they’m minded— 
they bain’t going to always have it their own way. Our sort 
of people’s getting more enlightened, an’ they travels about, 
an’ sees more; an’ one of these days they’m going to inquire 
into it proper; an’ when they do, there’ll be a bigger bust-up 
than ever was—you see!” 

This speaker was not a Radical, still less a Socialist, 
but an active Conservative in politics. For one of the chief 
points that comes out in these talks is the superficial 
character of party politics as compared with the general 
mistrust of the government, political and economic, im- 
posed by “ the likes o’ they ’’ upon “ the likes o’ us.” 
It is conveyed, not in any general criticism of the defects 
of the present system, but in the bitter, detailed resent- 
ment and suspicion of the ways of politicians, and the in- 
equalities which everywhere flow from the interferences 
which legislators, landlords, employers, and the upper 
classes in general, impose upon working-class life. Tem- 
perance legislation and the Children’s Charter come in 
for severe handling, chiefly on account of the ignorance 
they display of the needs and conveniences of working- 
class life. How can these Parliamentary Ministers and 
their draftsmen know how their well-meant clauses will 
work out among people whose habits and feelings they 
so little understand? So with the official inspectors and 
the charitable ladies who poke their noses into the homes 
of the workers: all important subjective facts close up 
at their entrance, and the objective facts of wages, 
sanitation, character, and behavior, are necessarily mis- 
interpreted. For even the fundamental moral standards 
which the well-meaning visitors bring into the homes of 
the poor mislead them. Mr. Reynolds confirms the view 
which Miss Jane Addams has so strongly enforced in her 
revelations of American working-class life, and to which 
Miss Loane gives the following expression :— 


‘““They range the list of human virtues in a different 
order from that commonly adopted by the more educated 
classes. Generosity ranks far above justice, sympathy before 
truth, love before chastity, a pliant and obliging disposition 
before a rigidly honest one. In brief, the less admixture of 
intellect required for the practice of any virtue, the higher it 
stands in popular estimation.” 


The workers, as shown by Mr. Reynolds, do not want 
most of the social reforms which are coming to them in 
the way either of legislation or of charity. For both 
gifts are tarnished and even poisoned by the ignorance 
and necessary misunderstanding of those who bring them. 
Besides, all this regulation of life means inspection and 
policing, both hateful processes and open badges of class- 
domination. An interesting distinction is drawn be- 
tween economic and social legislation. The former, in- 
cluding factory and other trade regulations, is generally 
approved as beneficial ; most of the “ social ’’ legislation 
is condemned as an impertinent interference with the 
homes and personal habits of the workers by persons who 
think they know better than the workers what is good 
for them. Mr. Reynolds sees the wisdom of the work- 
ing people expressed rather in intuitions and instinctive 
valuations than in logical inferences. Indeed, a good 
deal of their suspicion of the-educated classes arises from 
the knowledge of their inability to hold their own in 
argumentative linguistics with a lawyer or a politician, 
though such failure does not convince them they are 
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wrong. As they distrust reasoning as a guide to sound 
opinion, preferring “Seems so!’’, so they are recalcitrant 
at too much order. They want higher wages, and more 
leisure, opportunities to get education and to better 
themselves. But they also want to be allowed to enjoy 
themselves after their traditional manner, occasionally 
even to get drunk or otherwise to “ go upon the spree,’’ to 
arrange their home life as they like, to “play” 
a spell if they feel inclined, and not have strangers 
thrusting themselves in to improve them. Mr. Rey- 
nolds has evidently a good deal of sympathy with this re- 
calcitrance against “social reform.” 

“The Minority’s proposals, admirable though some of 
them are, and highly systematised, waken in me the same 
sort of horror as a huge piece of machinery, which, should we 
have the misfortune to tumble into it, will go on grinding, and 
will crush one’s vitals out. ‘ Must my friends,’ I ask myself, 
‘because they are poor and sometimes hungry, must I 
myself, if I come to grief, be shot into that appalling turnip- 


slicer, for commerce and an army of officials and specialists to 
feed upon, as a condition of getting something to eat?” 


If our social reforms are to remain mere machinery, 
there is no answer to such objections. For no one has 
discovered, or is likely to discover, how to “ humanise ’’ a 
machine. So long as all this ameliorative legislation 
really comes down from above, it is interference, and is 
liable to all this injurious criticism. Only so far as the 
feelings and opinions of the “Seems so!’’ classes can 
become fully articulate, and can get into the art of 
government, can this fact and feeling of “ interference ” 
be got rid of. Only so can the breath of life be breathed 
into the machinery, so as to convert it into a living 
organism. Until that is accomplished a good deal of 
force will remain in Mr. Perrin’s criticism :— 

““G’out wi’ thee cackle! We wants more money, an 
they gives us more laws. They’m always passing summat that 
don’t make things no better, not in the long run, an’ only 
hampers the likes o’ us. Rivets ain’t everything by a long 
way; us knows that; but ’tis precious little you can get 
wi’out them; an less’n it used to be, too. An’, when we asks 
for more rivets they passes laws ’ow us shall behave, so’s our 


want of rivets shan’t show, an’ how to keep our healJth, so’s us 
shall work better to their profit.” 


’ 





THE IDEAL DIPLOMATIST. 


DiPLomaTists are a race much given to the writing of 
diaries and memoirs. Every ambassador is a pro- 
fessional Boswell. To make an accurate record of con- 
versations from memory is a part of their education ; 
one is sometimes tempted to suppose that it is the whole. 
When one adds that their reminiscences and their letters 
are invariably packed with half-forgotten scandals, with 
perils dimly suspected by their contemporaries, and with 
revelations of the nether baseness of foreign statesmen, 
it is not surprising that such books are popular with 
readers, and, above all, with publishers. One may 
doubt whether any other race of men leaves behind it 
confessions so ample. We seem in such books to witness 
a posthumous revenge upon the secret diplomacy at 
which our fathers have railed in vain. This literature 
is rarely as edifying as it is interesting. Diplomacy is 
not a career which encourages the growth of a strong 
personality. The diplomatist is necessarily the tool of 
other men. Wandering from capital to capital, he is 
the mouthpiece of successive Ministers, to whose diver- 
gent policies he must adapt himself with the good grace 
that leads to swift promotion. If he develops decided 
views of his own, or allows himself to cultivate em- 
barrassing sympathies, he is apt to be marked as a 
dangerous and uncomfortable subordinate, for whom 
there will presently yawn some obscure and distant hole 
in a South American Legation. The great Ambassadors 
lived in the days when no telegraph had yet been in- 
vented to make bureaucracy omnipresent. It wants only 
some further perfection of the long-distance telephone to 
abolish the diplomatist altogether. 

Early in the Victorian epoch there strayed in this 
close and nerveless diplomatic world an idealist who 
joined to lofty and disinterested purposes a singularly 
charming personality, a rare grasp of the science of 
politics, a fine knowledge of men, and a great zest for 









work. Charm, perhaps, is not rare in the diplomatic 
world. It is almost as essential to the successful am- 
bassador as it is to a popular actress. The zest for work 
may belong to the merely ambitious adventurer as well 
as to the self-less patriot. But idealism in an Embassy 
must be an endowment as rare and uncomfortable as is 
cynicism in a church. The odd thing about Robert 
Morier was that, with all these gifts, he was a diplomatist 
not merely by training but by heredity. His grand- 
father had represented England in Turkey. His father, 
in whom the strain of independence must have been 
nearly as marked as it was in the son, wrecked a pros- 
perous career by the scruples which sorted so ill with 
Palmerston’s policy in Switzerland. Two of his uncles 
were in the Service, and on the edge of these connections 
were further ties by marriage, some of them cosmo- 
politan. The family was Huguenot by origin, and it 
counted its cousins in the higher ranks of the French 
army and navy. One learns to know the man very 
intimately in the two volumes of the fascinating memoirs 
which his daughter has edited (‘‘ Memoirs and Letters of 
Sir Robert Morier.’’ Arnold). He had a facile and 
busy pen. He must have spent the greater part of his 
waking hours in writing letters, memoranda, and 
despatches, and on them all he contrived to impress his 
individuality. His style is easy, familiar, and con- 
versational. It does not disdain the humblest 
colloquialisms, and it pillages half the languages of 
Europe to find an impressive phrase, contriving none the 
less to retain the distinction that should belong to the 
utterance of a supremely cultivated cosmopolitan mind. 

One pictures him, big and handsome, with winning 
manners, and the attraction of an eager mind filled with 
concerns and sympathies for the living movements of his 
time. He had the passion to pierce to the inner re- 
cesses of the life of every people among whom he lived, 
and went about his work with a gigantic energy rare in 
any walk of life and rarest of all in diplomacy. One 
watches him, a young, unpaid attaché sent to report on 
the famous military colonies along the Austrian frontier, 
settling down to learn the Servian language in three 
weeks of incessant effort. The question of Schleswig- 
Holstein interests him, and at once he makes himself an 
authority on the obscure history of its fifteenth-century 
origins. Busied in later life with the high politics of 
the Bismarckian epoch, he turns aside to master the 
economics of the German co-operative banks, or studies 
Prussian land legislation with a view to the agrarian 
problems of Ireland. But the real fascination of these 
memoirs is to trace the influence which he came to wield 
by the force of nothing but his intellect and personality. 
Throughout the period covered by these memoirs, he fills 
subordinate and almost insignificant positions. He is 
Attaché at Vienna and Berlin, and then Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Darmstadt and Munich. 

Yet one may question whether any Ambassador of his 
day can haveexerted a powersoreal. A poor man, withno 
aristocratic family connections, he became at forty a 
European personality. The Crown Prince of Prussia re- 
garded him as an intimate friend. Francis Joseph con- 
versed familiarly with him. When he passes through Paris 
he is sought out by Thiers and admitted to the secrets 
of his policy. From the petty German Courts to which 
he is accredited, or even from his very junior desk at the 
Berlin Embassy, he conducts a confidential correspond- 
ence with the Foreign Secretary of the day upon all the 
larger problems of Europe, and it matters little whether 
the Minister for the time being is Russell or Derby or 
Stanley. The imaginative power, the capacity for 
thinking out a complicated problem of statecraft, which 
make these despatches invaluable historical documents, 
were no doubt the foundation of this unique position. 
His capacity for making friendships gave him the source 
of his information, which seems to have been prompter 
and fuller than any which his seniors had the means of 
acquiring. But the real basis of his position lay in the 
fact that he cared intensely for the German people, and 
followed its struggle for national unity with a passionate 
sympathy and hope. The official directories might 
describe him as Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at this 
or the other petty German Court. He was, in reality, 
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the British representative at the birth of a nation. 
Hudson acquired something of the same position in 
Italy. But Morier’s sympathies were swifter and his 
judgment was surer than Hudson’s. His German friends, 
more particularly the Liberal group which surrounded 
the Crown Prince, seem hardly to have thought of him 
as a foreigner. If he was able to glean from them his 
early intimations of the coming moves on the chess- 
board which Bismarck dominated, it was because they 
so entirely trusted his loyalty to the ideals which inspired 
them. It was not a position which made for pro- 
fessional success. Bismarck knew that Morier had been 
the means of thwarting some of the worst and most 
brutal of his schemes. The Foreign Office used him to 
the utmost, but it also dreaded him because, as Lord 
Derby put it, he was far “ too earnest.’’ 

It would be tempting to cull from these volumes 
illustrations of Morier’s political wisdom. Almost alone 
among the Englishmen of his day he understood that 
right and the claims of nationality were not on the 
side of Denmark in the question of the Duchies, and 
had his detailed suggestions for British mediation been 
adopted, as they nearly were, one of the great 
Bismarckian wars might well have been averted. His 
reading of the Austrian problem was in his generation 
hardly less original. It is only in the last ten years, 
thanks mainly to the work of “ Scotus Viator,’’ that most 
of us have come to understand the strength and per- 
manence of Austria. His observations on the mood and 
future of the people of Alsace-Lorraine show a high, if 
less uncommon, power of sympathy. He predicted all 
the evils that have flown from that conquest, and even 
more from the denial of autonomy than from the con- 
quest itself. He travelled in Alsace during the war, 
and his records of his conversations illustrate his pene- 
tration no less than his gift of sympathy. But the man 
is revealed at his bravest and best during the Franco- 
German crisis of 1875, when Bismarck and Moltke were 
plotting to fall once more upon France and repeat the 
humiliations of 1870. Morier had news of this unspeak- 
able scheme several weeks before De Blowitz alarmed 
all Europe by publishing it in the ‘‘ Times.’’ 
It came to him through some of the Crown Prince’s 
intimates, and the peculiar delicacy of the position was 
that Bismarck, by representing the French armaments 
as aggressive in intention, had partially converted the 
humane and pacific Prince to his own ideas. Morier, a 
mere Chargé d’Affaires at Munich, acted for himself, 
passionately resolved, if one man could do it, to save the 
peace of Europe and protect civilisation from the worst 
of all Bismarck’s brutality. He it was who warned Lord 
Derby and set in motion the effectual Anglo-Russian 
intervention which was the salvation of France. But his 
personal ascendancy enabled him to do more than this. 
In two interviews with the Crown Prince, speaking 
unofficially, as one friend to another, using no diplomatic 
arguments, and talking not at all as the spokesman of 
England but solely as a European reasoning with a 
European, he contrived to counteract the mischief which 
Bismarck had wrought. One is not sure what our 
Foreign Office or any Foreign Office would have thought 
of such unconventional methods as this. It was not 
diplomacy. But it was the splendid achievement of a 
wise and good man. For once a brave personality had 
somehow strayed into the corrupt and secret world of 
diplomacy. That the destinies of nations should depend 
on such accidents is the condemnation of the system, but 
it renders the service of the man only the more 
illustrious. 

One cannot read the reflections of this wise and 
experienced diplomatist on the Foreign Policy of Great 
Britain in these crucial years that included the rise of 
Germany as a World-Power, without applying much of 
their teaching to our present situation. No man was 
ever less of a Chauvinist than Morier, but no man had a 
juster sense of the great part which his country ought 
to play. Throughout these two volumes, Pacifist and 
Free Trader though he was, he is engaged in a steady 
polemic against the extremer doctrines of Cobden’s 
School. He has indeed nothing to say against its 
But its insular 


objection to “entangling alliances.’ 





policy, its mere renunciation of all part or function in 
the affairs of Europe, is the object of his steady scorn. 
We were weak and faithless in obedience to that doctrine 
in the matter of the Duchies. But his chief regret is 
at our failure to intervene to prevent the outbreak of the 
war of 1870. For twenty-four hours, perhaps for forty- 
eight, before the actual declaration of war, Napoleon 
vacillated, and the party of peace was on the whole in 
the ascendant. Had there reached the Emperor from 
London an intimation, secretly and discreetly conveyed, 
that we should regard a declaration of war as an attempt 
to establish an ascendancy in Europe, which we should 
resist, there could have been no war. In 1875 we did, 
in fact, adopt a similar course, this time to the advantage 
of France. The two illustrations together perfectly 
illustrate Morier’s conception of a policy at once British 
and European. It is not a policy of alliances, but 
equally it is not a policy of abstention. It is a policy of | 
peace which does not shrink from the risk, in moments 
of vital crisis, of facing the responsibilities that belong to 
the strong and the secure. The idea requires more 
elaboration and more careful definition than Morier 
attempts to give it in any of the rapid letters in which 
he suggests it. The Power that consciously adopts such 
a course must have cleaner hands than ours in the past 
have ever been, must be freer from self-seeking, and less 
open to the suspicion of aiming at a dictatorship for 
herself. 





“ ADORABLE DREAMER.”’ 


In reading Mr. Mackail’s “ Lectures in Poetry ”’ (Long- 
mans), many will turn first to the chapter called “ The 
Poetry of Oxford,’’ though it comes near the end. He 
means partly by his title the poetry written about 
Oxford ; but, more largely, he dwells upon the poetical 
quality of Oxford herself—the image of perfection that 
Oxford holds within herself like a latent energy. Every- 
one knows how personal a form that latent energy may 
take in almost any city that is familiar enough. London, 
Paris, Berlin, Moscow—each name calls up, not merely 
an outward appearance of streets, rivers, and domes, 
but a symbolic personality, instinct with separate life, 
and endowed with peculiar influence. And of all exist- 
ing cities we suppose there is none whose personality is 
so distinct, and whose influence so pervasive, as Oxford. 
Both influence and personality are poetic. As Mr. 
Mackail says, she has always been the mother and nurse 
of poets. But she is more than that: she is herself (if 
one may venture upon a Grecism in her presence)—she 
is herself the most august poet of her sons since born. 
Of poems written in her praise, the lecturer gives 
many instances beside the familiar. Some are fine, and 
the worst have the ironic interest of all bad art once 
greatly admired. One of her earliest poets—a minor 
Elizabethan—is direct to bareness in his description :— 


*“ Ancient Oxford, noble nurse of skill, 
A city seated rich in everything, 
Girt with wood, water, pasture, corn, and hill.” 


There is hardly an Oxford man now who would think 
of pasture and corn in any description, but the poet’s 
contemporary, Camden, insists, in the same direct 
manner, upon the advantages of Oxford’s surround- 
ings :— 
“A delicate and most beautiful city,” he calls it, 
“‘ whether we respect the neatness of the private buildings, or 
the stateliness of public structures, or the healthy and pleasant 
situation. For the plain on which it stands is walled in, as 
it were, with hills of wood, which, keeping out on one side 
the pestilential South wind, on the other the tempestuous West, 
admit only the purifying East and the North, that disperses 
all unwholesome vapors.” 


Except, perhaps, in the use of the word “ delicate,’’ there 
is no sentiment about that, either false or true. But 
leave those frank Elizabethans, and come a little further 
down the centuries. Mr. Mackail gives two instances of 
poems by Oxford professors of poetry, one so like Pope, 
the other so like a burlesque on Wordsworth, and yet 
both predecessors of the men they seem to imitate. This 
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is how Tickell described the buildings and saintly under- 
graduates of his day :— 
“Here colleges in sweet confusion rise; 

There temples seem to reach their native skies. 

See how the matchless youth their hours improve, 

And in the glorious way to knowledge move ! 

Pure to the soul, and pleasing to the eyes, 

Like angels youthful, and like angels, wise.’ 


And yet some people have supposed the Oxford prig a 
modern growth! 
Eighty years later, Professor Hurdis takes up the 
song :— 
* What have we found, 

In life’s austerer hours, delectable 

As the long day so loitered? Ye profound 

And serious heads, who guard the twin retreats 

Of British learning, give the studious boy 

His due indulgence. Let him range the field, 

Frequent the public walk, and freely pull 

The yielding oar.” 


Could a master of burlesque have taken off the ‘‘ Pre- 
lude’’ better? Yet Hurdis had never heard of Words- 
worth. What an age in advance it seems when Bowles, 
in one of his sonnets on Oxford, could write the beautiful 
lines :— 
“ Peace be within thy walls! 
I scarce have heart to visit thee.” 


Yet these were published in 1789, when Wordsworth was 
only nineteen. And even more astonishing than the 
early dawn of a new and finer spirit is the prolonged 
survival of false art. In 1853, more than thirty years 
after Wordsworth wrote his great sonnet on Oxford (that 
ending with the line, “ an eager novice robed in fluttering 
gown ’’), and actually in the same year as Matthew 
Arnold’s “ Scholar Gipsy ’’ appeared—in that year the 
Oxford prize poem was an Installation Ode to the Earl 
of Derby. In one verse Oxford is symbolised as a 
nymph, afraid of being late in dressing for the per- 
formance :— 


“But night is fading—I must deck my hair 
For the high pageant of the gladsome morn, 
I would not meet my chosen Stanley there 
In sorrow or in scorn.” 


Even though the subject was Lord Derby, is it not 
amazing that such things should be perpetrated and win 
the prize, when Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold were 
at their best ? 

No one questions that the poetry of last century 
Oxford reached its height in “The Scholar Gipsy ”’ 
and “ Thyrsis.’’ There is about those exquisite poems a 
tenderness, not only of feeling but of thought, a clinging 
regret for departed things, a sensitive melancholy in face 
of Time’s garish movement, all very characteristic of 
the best Victorian minds; and in Oxford those moods 
and aspects were felt most poignantly. Yet in those 
poems, almost identified with Oxford’s very soul, it is 
strange how small is the mention of the city herself. 
We are made to feel the country to the south and west 
as though we were again walking there, but the city is 
always distant, always a vision, a glimpse of dreaming 
spires, or of a line of festal light seen from snowy hills. 
Nearer contact is scrupulously avoided, and nothing that 
tempts other poets of Oxford is touched. Nothing ex- 
cept, perhaps, the flowers. Everyone knows the flowers 
of Arnold; if one might hint a fault, are they not, 
especially in ‘“ Thyrsis,’’ a little overcrowded? There 
seems something very attractive to the best Oxford poets 
about her flowers. Perhaps it comes of the contrast be- 
tween their brief, shy radiance and her ancient stones. 
In his lines on the Oxford spring, Beddoes almost antici- 
pated Arnold’s very tone :— 


“Here thou at morn shalt see 
Spring’s dryad-wakening whisper call the tree, 
And move it to green answers: and beneath, 
Each side the river which the fishes breathe, 
Daisies and grass, whose lips were never stirred, 
Or dews made tremulous but by foot of bird; 
And here a primrose pale beneath a tree, 
And here a cowslip, longing for its bee, 
And violets and lilies, every one 
Grazing in the great pasture of the sun.” 


It is the same in Mrs. Margaret Woods’s Oxford poem of 








’ 


“ Aéromancy,” which Mr. Mackail gives as an instance 
of the later poetic vision since Arnold’s time :— 


‘In many a place 
Does this white moon of May find multitude 
Of flowers more beautiful than her own face; 


What long glades, pale with hawthorn, what bedewed 
Soft slopes, o’erspangled with the cowslips’ sheen, 
And nested primroses, a late, lone brood. 
Through nets of delicate shadow, she hath seen 
The sea-blue splendor of wild hyacinths spread 

Up Wytham Woods, under the first fresh green; 


O’er foamy orchards her young light is shed, 
And flash of wilding blossom, and the pride 
Of country gardens, richly tapestried 


With royal tulips, sumptuously dyed, 

Purple and gold and sanguine, striped and smeared, 

Or pure in their keen color as a bride 

Is in her whiteness.” 

Certainly, it is remarkable how sedulously these 
poets avoid the city herself and flee into the country 
round her. It is the private belief of the present writer 
that they were all unconsciously afraid of Oxford’s 
Virginia creepers. A graceful but lesser poet has no 
such fear :— 

“The elms are bare, the creepers die 
In scarlet on the wall; 
It is a place of ghosts, and I 
Am ghostlier than all.” 
There one finds in natural combination the two chief 
curses of Oxford life—the creepers and the ghosts. Those 
are the things that Americans and softly poetic minds 
find it so easy to sentimentalise over. We do not know 
what Jack-the-Giant-Killer will avail to slay her ghosts ; 
they crowd so thickly and are so large. But a decent 
axe laid at the root of all the creepers from Magdalen 
round by Christ Church and away to St. John’s—what 
a deliverance it would achieve! With how clear a 
strength the outlines of those ancient buildings would 
then emerge! And what is the good of having great 
architecture if you smother it up in ivy bushes and wraps 
of tawdry scarlet? Or why should you reduce your city 
from the beautiful to the picturesque? 
** Ye frétted pinnacles, ye fanes sublime, 

Ye towers that wear the mossy vest of time 
So Warton, in one of his addresses to the Oxford of a 
century and a half ago, aptly expressed the sentiment 
of creepers. It must be the task of our generation to 
strip off that mossy vest of time, and leave the adorable 
city naked in the splendor of her perpetual youth. 

How much rubbish besides would be cleared away 
with those choking, impeding, and obscuring tentacles 
and bunches! How many firm outlines of thought would 
then be revealed, and into how many windows of the 
soul would daylight penetrate at last! At such a clear- 
ance we know what terrors would seize the moss-grown 
sons of Oxford, lest they should themselves be left bare 
to laughter. Or should we compare them with black ants 
that go scurrying about in trepidation when their ancient 
covering stone is lifted? This very week we have seen 
them clustering up to defend the tradition that chokes 
and entangles the growing edifice of wisdom by binding 
knowledge round with Greek declensions and paradigms. 
Compared with them in their bat’s-eyed gloaming, the 
arch-Philistine of “ progress’’ himself, calling upon 
Oxford to “ cut the umbilicus of the classical languages 
for good and all,’’ seems to be ranged beside the 
children of light. But remember what his impression is 
of our Mother’s present state. In his “ New Machia- 
velli,’’ he says :— 

“* Always I renew my old feelings, a physical oppression, 
a sense of lowness and dampness almost exactly like the feeling 
of an underground room, where paper moulders and leaves the 
wall, a feeling of ineradicable contagion in the Gothic build- 
ings, in the narrow, ditch-like rivers, in these roads and 
roads of stuffy little villas.” 

Such is the picture now drawn of that “ adorable 
dreamer, whose heart has been so romantic.’’ Is it that 
lost causes become a little querulous with old age? Or 
that forsaken beliefs blind the soul? Or that impossible 
loyalties deaden the heart to the moving world? Per- 
haps it is time that all these encumbrances should be 
carted away with the pretty foliage that embarrasses her 
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towers, and pass into sweet-smelling smoke upon 
autumnal bonfires. Then, at last, no longer decrepit 
with history, self-conscious with seclusion, hesitating 
with uninspired pursuits, and picturesque in her trailing 
entanglements, she will again confront the Philistines 
with uplifted brow. Then only, becoming clean, and 
hard, and stern in vigorous outline, she will continue 
that warfare which she has waged for centuries, and will 
wage after we are gone. 





THE PILGRIM’S LIFE. 


Tue writer remembers a ballad of Dr. Neale’s which, 
when he was a boy of sixteen, used to thrill his very soul. 
It began :— 


“Oh! the good old times of England, ere, in her evil day, 
From her ancient faith and her holy rites her people fell away, 
When her gentlemen had hands to give, and her yeomen hearts 
to feel 


And they raised full many a bede-house, but never a Bastille.” 


Mr. Arnold Bennett reminds us, by the way, that “ Bas- 
tille’’ is still used as a name for the workhouse in parts 
of the Midlands and the North of England. The ballad 
proceeds to denounce the Poor Law system in no 
measured terms :— 


‘* We shut them up from tree and flower, and from the blessed sun; 
We tear in twain the hearts that God in wedlock has made one!”’ 


With great vehemence it goes on to the description of a 
pauper funeral :— 
** And the corpse is thrown into the ground, when the prayers are 
hurried o’er, 
To rest in peace a little while, and then make room for more.” 


The ballad-singer exhibits in contrast with all this the 
lot of the poor of Christ in the Ages of Faith, and 
deplores the horrors of the Reformation. “ We mourn 
not for our Abbey lands,’’ he says, but for the wasted 
shrines and scattered relics of the Saints. 


‘* But two, at least, in their holy shrines, escaped the tyrant’s hand, 
- “Ey Cuthbert and Saint Edward might alone redeem a 
and. 
From this happy augury he goes on to pray for and pre- 
dict in language which must have been extremely irritat- 
ing to the Tory landowners and Radical manufacturers 
of that day—say, 1852—the total downfall of the worldly 
wealth and prosperity of England. It will melt away, 
he says, “ like wax before the flame.” 


‘Then shalt thou find thy truest strength thy martyrs’ prayers 
above, 


Then shalt thou find thy truest wealth their holy deeds of love.” 
Then the ruined choirs will be built up again :— 


“* And Tierce and Nones and Matins shall have each their holy lay, 
And the Angelus at Compline shall sweetly close the day.” 


The workhouse, indeed, is far from pilgrim shrines, 
though it is often the end of pilgrimage, the last hostel 
where the wayfarer lays down staff and scallop-shell for 
ever. But the writer has dwelt upon this ballad, both 
because of the extraordinary effect it produced upon his 
own mind, and also because, setting out to write some- 
thing about pilgrimages, it seems most fitting to begin 
with some sort of invocation of Dr. Neale. We were 
reminded of him by looking literally at the first page, 
the paper pasted into the cover of Mr. Sidney Heath’s 
fascinating volume on “ Pilgrim Life in the Middle 
Ages,’’ just published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. This is a 
“Map Indicating the more Prominent Shrines to which 
Pilgrimages were made in England.’’ In this map 
England stands decked in her “ white robe of churches,’’ 
an Island of Saints. There are St. Cuthbert at Durham, 
and St. Edward at Westminster, no longer alone, but 
part of a great company. There are St. Hugh at Lin- 
coln, and St. William at York, and St. Alban in his 
great Abbey, and St. Swithin at Winchester. There are 
Glastonbury of the Holy Thorn, and Our Lady of Wal- 
singham, and the Rood of Grace at Boxley. There are 
the shrines of the two murdered Royal Edwards at 
Shaftesbury and at Gloucester. The devotional life of 
the Middle Ages was often influenced and inspired by 










human sympathy, and the cultus of the saints did not 
wholly depend on official canonisation. Popular venera- 
tion for all sorts of human valor and virtue, or indeed 
pity for human misfortune, took this devotional form, as 
in the old English veneration for Simon de Montfort and 
Duke Thomas of Lancaster. The saints of the people’s 
worship were by no means all of the “ bundle-of-bones ” 
type of official sanctity. Above all, of course, there is 
the great Saint Thomas at Canterbury. (In a “ Poor 
Robin’s Almanac,”’ of the year 1803, by the way, which 
lies on the writer’s table, July 7th is marked “ Thomas a 
Becket.”” This, of course, is the day of his Translation, 
not the martyrdom on December 29th. This almanac 
also has noted Corpus Christi, All Souls’ Day, and the 
Assumption. Was there any popular remembrance of 
these days existing at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury ?) 

Well, here in the map lies England, the precious 
stone set in the silver sea, which last in the picture is 
being crossed by ships presumably bringing pilgrims from 
the Continent to English shrines, or carrying English 
pilgrims faring forth to Spain, or Rome, or the Holy 
Land. Mr. Heath says, “ An English traveller in the 
fourteenth century relates that he saw lying in the 
harbor of Corunna, eighty shiploads of pilgrims, of which 
vessels thirty were from England.’’ There was a much 
greater international feeling existing in the Middle 
Ages than in later times. England had not then been 
isolated, islanded indeed, by the schism and the long 
French wars. In recent times it has been the work of 
Mr. Cook of Leicester in some measure to break down this 
isolation, which must have reached its height in the first 
quarter of the last century. A map of the holy places 
of Christendom would indeed be an interesting thing. 
Here, on the Mount of Olives, is the imprint cf the 
Blessed Feet left on the day Our Lord went up, when they 
watched the figure growing smaller and smaller like a 
disappearing ship, when He “ pierced the heavens ’’— 
penetravit celos, the seven spheres—erum, etherum, 
olimpeum, igneum, siderum, crystallinum, empyreum. 
Here is the little Church of Quo Vadis Domine on the 
Appian Way, on the spot where St. Peter, fleeing from the 
city, met the Savior bearing His Cross with His face set 
steadfastly to go toRome. “Quo vadis, Domine?’’ ‘“‘ Vado 
Romam iterum crucifigi.’? Here at Les Saintes Maries 
in the Camargue is‘ where Mary Cleopas and Mary 
Salome rested when, after the Ascension, they were put 
into a boat without tackle or rudder, with Lazarus and 
Mary Magdalene, and Restitutus, the man born blind, 
and Maximinus, one of the Seventy, and Sara, their little 
gipsy servant-girl. To this day the gipsies burn endless 
candles at Sara’s shrine. Here at the top of the moun- 
tains is the cave to which Mary Magdalene pressed on, 
and in which she spent her remaining days, La Sainte 
Baume. Here, in the Corréze is the natural cell in the 
rock to which Zaccheus the publican brought an image of 
Our Lady, carved by St. Luke, in which he died, and 
was buried in the year 70. Here at Arles is the 
Chapel of La Genouillade, in Les Aliscamps, where 
St. Trophimus saw the Vision of the Savior kneel- 
ing among the tombs of the Pagan burial place, and 
blessing the ground as the resting-place of the Christian 
dead. So coveted was this resting-place, that bodies of 
the saints from distant lands of their own accord came 
floating down the Rhone to Arles. Here at Cologne is 
the great shrine of the Three Holy Kings. The seamless 
coat, woven for the Child by his Mother’s hands, and 
which grew with his growth, is at Tréves. Another 
tunic is at Argenteuil. The relics of the Passion 
are everywhere. The winding-sheet is at Turin; again, 
there is a Saint-Suaire at Cadouin. There is a curious 
relic at Carpentras—“ le Saint-Mors.’’ This at first 
suggests a dreadful Méridional cruelty of imagination ; 
it is well known that many details of the Passion, known 
to popular devotion, have their origin in “ revelations ”’ 
like those of St. Bridget, St. Gertrude, St. Mechlilde, or 
Southern saints like Baptista Varani. It is probable, 
however, that this is claimed to be the bit made by 
Constantine from one of the nails of the Cross. A little 
phial of the Sacred Blood is preserved at Bruges. 

But the catalogue is endless. With what thoughts 
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and hopes did the throngs of medieval pilgrims go to 
see these things? All Christians went at some time or 
other of their lives, or at any rate “longed to go 
on pilgrimage.’’ The Palmers passed their whole 
lives in going from one to another of these holy 
shrines. It was their vow and profession, they were 
literally strangers and pilgrims on the earth. It seems 
to us that all modern writers fail to grasp the real 
strength of the devotional instinct and feeling in the 
custom of pilgrimage. They dwell on the pleasure of 
novelty and excitement, the superstitious hope of bodily 
healing, the great gains accruing to the guardians of the 
holy places. There was, no doubt, a very human side 
to it. A pilgrimage must often have been a delightful 
holiday. What would one give to get back into the 
fourteenth century for a day and hear the bells of Thomas 
come ringing down the Kentish lanes! ‘They have 
with them men and women who sing wanton songs,” 
says a Lollard opponent; ‘‘ and some other pilgrims 
will have with them bagpipes, so that every town they 
come through, what with the noise of their singing and 
the sound of their piping and the jingling of their Canter- 
bury bells, and with the barking out of dogs after them, 
they make more noise than if the King came that way 
with all his clarions and minstrels.’’ What a cheery pic- 
ture of a healthy joy in living! But this was not all. We 
may quote Dante for a true description of a good pil- 
grim’s feeling in his day. He says of himself in Para- 
dise :— 


* Quale & colui, che forse di Croazia 
Viene a veder la Veronica nostra, 
Che per l’antica fama non si sazia, 
Ma dice nel pensier, fin che so mostra 
Signor mio Gest Cristo, Dio verace, 
Or fu si faltra la semblanza vostra? ” 
(Par. xxii., 103-104.) 


“T could never tire of being in this chamber,”’ writes 
a fifteenth-century pilgrim to the holy house at 
Loretto, “we thought how the Blessed Jesus when he 
was learning to walk leaned against the walls, and 
touched them with our rosaries again and again.”’ 
Russian pilgrims to this very day do, indeed, as Dr. 
Neale says, “ weep and pray by that most holy tomb.”’ 
They bring coarse linen clothes from the heart of Russia, 
which they lay out on the stone where Christ’s body 
was laid to be anointed, and take them home to wear as 
their own shrouds. 

There was, and is, again, the hope of healing. Mr. 
Heath tells a charming little story of Rahere, the jester, 
the founder of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. A woman 
was brought to him with her tongue so swollen that she 
could not close her mouth :— 

** And he, revolving his relics that he had of the Cross, 
dipped them in water, and washed the tongue of the patient 
therewith and with the Tree of Life, that is, with that same 
sign of the Cross, on that same tongue. And in the same hour 
all the swelling went his way, and the woman, glad and whole, 
went home to her own.” 

There seems to us a simplicity and a sincerity and a 
joy in this little story such as one finds in Dr. Neale, 
and indeed in the Gospels. Mount Calvary was the 
centre of the world; the Tree of Life was in the midst 
of the Garden, and for all its sorrows the earth was still 
Paradise. 

There was license enough, superstition enough, im- 
posture enough, no doubt, but something passed away 
from the human mind with the passing of all that world 
of worship and devotion. 


*T am a poor, unlettered man, 
I pray and worship all I can.” 


says Mr. Nevinson in a beautiful little poem. To 
the early Christian and to the medieval pilgrim 
the shrines were literally “the beds’’ of the Saints. A 
“ cemetery,’ a “ sleeping-place,’’ is a Christian name 
for a graveyard. St. Chrysostom preached a sermon on 
the word. To the faith undoubting of those old way- 
farers, St. Mark rested gloriously at Venice, and St. 
Peter at Rome, and St. Andrew at Amalfi; but the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre was the Church of an 
empty tomb. 















Letters to the Editor. 


OUR NEW CENSOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—So the Lord Chamberlain has appointed Mr. 
Charles Brookfield to be Reader of Plays! 

Mr. Brookfield is the author of “‘ Dear Old Charlie,” a 
play which attained some notoriety in the proceedings of 
the Joint Committee on the Censorship. It was quoted as 
the sort of play which a Censor—if he were to be of any use 
at all—should instantly suppress; but on this count the 
question of the appointment can be left to the consideration 
of those who still believe in the Censorship. What has the 
Nonconformist Conscience (the owners of which do nowadays 
frequent the theatre) to say to a Liberal Government—for 
the Lord Chamberlain is a member of the Government— 
that appoints as guardian of the decencies of the theatre the 
author of “ Dear Old Charlie”? There is no shirking this 
question, for though the Reader cannot now reject a play, 
he is empowered to pass without question—‘‘ Dear Old 
Charlie.’”” The appointment is, it is true, an insult to 
dramatists in general, but we are so used to insults from 
the Lord Chamberlain that what is one more or less! He 
treats us as any medieval official might be expected to 
treat persons deprived of their civil rights, and put in his 
unquestioned power. 

Mr. Brookfield has also published, apparently as a 
justification of his appointment and an earnest of his con- 
duct in office, an article in the “National Review,”’ in 
which he opines that during the last twenty-five years the 
English theatre has produced nothing of which it can be 
artistically proud. Perhaps though, his appointment was 
made in virtue of this article! If, on this count, one acquits 
the Lord Chamberlain of deliberate malice, it can only be 
te accuse him of stupidity ; such gross stupidity that but 
there! He always has been stupid in his attitude towards 
the theatre, as stupid as one must expect a man to be per- 
forming duties for which he has obviously no qualification. 
And, after all, who cares what happens to the Drama in 
England? 

But one might be permitted to look ahead a little. An 
extra reader has been appointed, because it is fondly 
imagined that, in default of legislation, there is a comfortable 
solution to the “Sketch Question” to be found by a jug- 
gling with the licensing laws—the granting to a place of 
entertainment two licences, enabling it to be a theatre and 
music-hall at the same time—which will throw upon the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office the burden of passing or rejecting 
every stage play performed. It is well known of course, 
that at the present moment more than half of them—the 
half that are illegally performed in music-halls—are, in 
spite of the Lord Chamberlain, not licensed at all. There 
is nothing else wrong with them; the local authority has 
them under perfectly efficient control. 

Well, we shall see. The Law Officers give hand-to- 
mouth advice. Public departments will do anything sooner 
than be troubled with fresh legislation. But it might be 
well for the Home Office to look carefully into the legal 
definition of a “stage play,’’ and consider whether it will 
put the muddle straight now, or wait until the Lord Cham- 
berlaim’s responsibility for the foolishly objectionable 
“gags” and the scurrilous political allusions with which 
comic songs will continue to abound in corners of the 
country which are, to the Court official’s imagination, so 
obscure as to be non-existent, begin to bring a rain of 
questions and protests upon its devoted head at the rate 
of, say, fifty a week. A comic song is a stage play. Also, 
by the same rule, Ibsen’s “Ghosts” is a comic song. But 
that is another story, to be continued, possibly, in our 
next.—Yours, &c., 





H. GRANVILLE BARKER. 
London, November 30th, 1911. 





“THE DEAN’S DEFENCE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—Will you allow me to protest against the gross 
unfairness of the Rev. John A. Grant’s attack upon my 
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friend, the Dean of St. Paul’s? I am a Liberal, and dis- 
agree profoundly with the Dean’s estimate of the labor 
movement. But Mr. Grant is surely quite wrong in 
supposing that it did not require some courage for a man 
in Dr. Inge’s position to speak as he has done, and such 
terms as “ Pharisaic self-deception ” are entirely out of place. 
It is absurd to suggest that such language is likely to com- 
mend itself to the Government from which he has received 
his present preferment. The present Government have done 
little to encourage Liberal Theology ; but it can hardly be 
complained that they have not encouraged their political 
friends by their ecclesiastical appointments. The Bishop of 
Oxford, the Bishop and the Dean of Lincoln, the Bishop 
of Southwark, the Dean of Peterborough (to say nothing 
of others), are men of decidedly Liberal opinions in politics, 
and of advanced social views. Moreover, the tone in which 
the Dean has spoken of the working classes is not popular 
with the great majority of the clergy; while even the 
“upper and middle-class mob,” whose prejudices Dr. Inge 
is supposed to have flattered, expect a certain decent sym- 
pathy, or affectation of sympathy, with “the poor” in 
serious public utterances, especially from clergymen. The 
best proof of Dr. Inge’s sincerity is the fact that he has, in 
the present course of lectures, shocked prejudices quite as 
strong as those which he is accused of flattering. 

The fact is that political and theological liberalism do 
not always go together. Some of our democratically-minded 
Bishops and clergy are extremely vigorous persecutors of 
any approach to Liberalism in Theology, while some of 
our most theologically liberal clergymen are Conservative in 
politics, though not usually Conservatives of Dr. Inge’s type. 
Theologically the Dean of St. Paul’s is the most advanced 
Liberal who has been promoted by the present Government— 
so advanced, indeed, that it may be doubted whether those 
who were directly or indirectly responsible for his appoint- 
ment are very close students of his writings. The crowning 
absurdity is reached when Mr. Grant suggests that the 
powerlessness of “ King Demos’’ in the matter of ecclesias- 
tical appointments is demonstrated by the fact that the 
Dean of St. Paul’s is not immediately “deposed.’’ Mr. 
Grant must know perfectly well that, however universal 
might be the condemnation of the Dean’s language among 
Churchmen, his enemies would be as powerless to remove 
him as the brewers are to depose the Bishop or the Dean 
of Lincoln, or the “ upper and middle class mob ”’ to get rid 
of Canon Scott Holland or Canon Simpson. Antagonism to 
socialistic or democratic opinions could not well be made a 
ground for prosecution in the ecclesiastical court. In fact, 
so far are Mr. Grant’s political and social views from being 
unrepresented in conspicuous Church of England pulpits 
that I have a strong suspicion that if (like Dr. Inge) I 
had had the privilege of listening to a short course 
of Canon Simpson’s sermons at St. Paul’s, I might be able 
to throw some light upon the psychology of the Dean’s re- 
markable explosion.—Yours, &c., 

Amicus Curiz. 

November 30th, 1911. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Your otherwise admirable article on “ The Spirit 
that Denies’ makes the Church of England responsible for 
the utterances of the Dean of St. Paul’s, and contrasts 
“faithless ecclesiasticism’’ with the “new social spirit” 
of “more liberal churches.” May I venture to point out 
that it was not the Church of England that gave Dr. Inge 
his influential position, but the head of our Liberal 
Government? 

The “ new social spirit’’ has surely owed more to the 
Church of England than to any other Church, from the days 
of Kingsley, Maurice, and Shaftesbury, till the present time. 
It is not the fault of Churchmen that Prime Ministers 
passed over Kingsley and Maurice, preferring to put lesser 
men into Deaneries and Bishoprics, nor is it our fault if 
history has repeated itself since. As a matter of fact, 
Liberal Churchmen in more than one diocese are crippled by 
reactionary bishops, appointed by Liberal Prime Ministers. 
In London, societies like the Christian Social Union, which 
for twenty years had its stronghold in St. Paul’s, seem 
to find it now difficult to get a hearing: the recent Liberal 





appointments have left the Christian Social Union without 
a member at St. Paul’s and with only one survivor at the 
Abbey, now that Dr. Armitage Robinson (whose house was a 
centre of social workers and who was nominated by a Con- 
servative Government) has been succeeded by the new Dean 
of Westminster. Liberal and social-reform Churchmen in 
London thus find nearly all the levers for influencing public 
opinion now taken out of their hands. It is a little bitter, 
after all this, to find Mr. Asquith’s latest Dean laid to 
our charge, and to read passages about “a practically 
atheist Church” in this connection As a matter of fact 
Tue Nation (which, I seem to remember, gave Mr Asquith 
some advice when the Deanery was vacant) is more 
responsible for the new Dean of St. Paul’s than the Church, 
which had no voice in the matter. The people, through their 
elected representatives and their democratically-appointed 
Prime Minister, choose our Bishops and Deans; and it is 
really time that the democracy realised its responsibility in 
the matter.—Yours, &c., ~~ 2 
November 28th, 1911. 


[We never suggested the appointment of Dean Inge.— 
Ep., Nation. ] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have read your article on Dr. Inge and the 
correspondence that has ensued. Will you allow me to 
say a few words on the subject? I studied a few years 
ago at the Theological Faculty of King’s College, London ; 
I have seen the Church of England at work. As I am a 
foreigner, I am quite unprejudiced under the present cir- 
cumstances. Being a Protestant, I had even a lack of 
sympathy for Anglicans when I first came to your country. 
This lack of sympathy, however, very soon disappeared when 
I saw something of the life of the Church. I am aware of 
the serious defects of the Church of England; but, when 
all is said, the Church strikes any impartial observer as 
being intensely alive in every department of life—intel- 
lectual, social, as well as religious. 

A Church which has at the present day thinkers like 
the late Rev. Moberly, Dr. Rashdall, Dr. Inge, Rev. Tling- 
worth ; historians like Professor Driver, Professor Sanday, 
Principal Headlam, Father Frere, Professor Burkitt, and 
others ; Christian mystics like the Cowley Fathers and the 
Mirfield Brethren; upholders of social reform like the 
present Bishops of London, Winchester, Oxford, Birming- 
ham, and Hereford ; such a Church is not a “ self-desecrating 
and a practically atheist Church.’’ You nearly always seem 
to consider the Church of England as the embodiment of 
Conservatism and inertia. And what about the Christian 
Social Union? What about Father Adderley and his High 
Church Socialist friends? What about the innumerable 
vicars and eurates who are bravely fighting for Christ in 
the worst slums of your great cities? I have seen some of 
these men at work. I know that their churches are often 
full of the poorest people; I know that many of these men 
have strong democratic, and even Socialist, tendencies. 
What about the Brothers of the Divine Compassion who are 
leading in Plaistow, among the poor, the life of the poor? 

The Nonconformist Chapels have their great men, who 
are truly and devotedly Christian. But I venture to say 
that those among the Dissenters who are continually mixing 
politics with religion are not half as religious as any devoted 
High Churchman.—Yours, &c., P 

ANDRE DE Bavier. 

25, Rue Franklin, Paris. 

November 29th, 1911. 





“WHO OUGHT TO VOTE?” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—Surely there is a fallacy in the argument of my 
friend, Mr. Aneurin Williams, in your issue of November 
25th, that because a voter has on the average to wait two 
years from the time he is qualified before a general election 
comes round, “the proportion of electors under 23 years of 
age at each election will be insignificant.’’ On the con- 
trary (apart from the few weeks required to get on the list), 
every individual between 21 and 23 years of age, and not 
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a small proportion of them, will be able to vote each time 
there is an election. 

Mr. Williams has evidently been under a misapprehen- 
sion on this point. He has supposed that the balance of 
power between maturity and immaturity would, if practically 
no one was able to vote under 23, be “as near perfect’”’ a 
system “as may be in human affairs.” Now that the slip 
in calculation has been pointed out to him, may we not 
claim him as a convert at least to raising the age of political 
majority to 23? 

Mr. Williams will have it that you are anxious to dis- 
franchise a class. I should rather say you are anxious to 
disfranchise a quality of mind. The most pronounced demo- 
crat would not hold it desirable to give equal representation 
to all mental and moral qualities, bravery and cowardice, 
sobriety and levity, honor and corruption. No! If we could 
we should entirely disfranchise cowardice, levity, and cor- 
ruption, but we cannot disentangle and isolate them. 

Now, unformulated thought, lack of experience, and the 
consequent liability to rashness of conduct are qualities of 
mind which it is undesirable to have represented in our 
electoral system just in the same way (though to a much 
less degree it is true) as it would be pernicious to give repre- 
sentation to cowardice qudé cowardice, or to corruption qué 
corruption. But in this instance we have the opportunity 
of purging the desirable voter of the undesirable qualities. 
Shall we not use that opportunity 7—Yours, &c., 


Hersert M. THompson. 
Whitley Batch, Landaff, Cardiff. 
November 25th, 1911. 


A FREE VOTE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your issue of November 25th, you refer, in the 
“Diary of the Week,’’ to three questions asked of Mr. 
Asquith by the National Union. There were four, and the 
one you omit is not the least important, for Mr. Asquith’s 
reply renders us secure from a repetition of 1884. We asked 
whether the Government would promise “not to oppose” 
any amendments introducing women on other terms than 
men. To this Mr. Asquith replied, “Certainly.” While 
we were doubtful what members of Parliament might be 
forced to do by the pressure of party Whips, we are now 
confident that, the threat of such pressure being removed, 
we shall reap the advantage of the non-party support for 
Women’s Suffrage, whose creation has been the object of 
the forty-four years of patient labor of the National Union. 
—Yours, &c., 

H. M. Swanwick. 

2, Robert Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

November 28th, 1911. 


THE STORY OF A FRONTIER EXPEDITION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—I was much interested in the article under the 
above heading (and relating to the despatch of a column 
to operate against the Abor tribe) in your last issue. And 
although it is written in a moderate, and, I think, a fair, 
tone on the whole, some questions are asked which require 
an immediate answer, one which I trust you will allow me 
to give. The questions are: 1. Can the real culprits be 
found? 2. If not, are we to apply to a wild tribe the doc- 
trine of collective responsibility upon evidence which would 
raise a smile in any court of law? 3. What is the punitive 
effect of an expedition, sent seven months after the offence, 
whose chief business may be to annex a disputed border- 
land? 4. How many lives will suffice to avenge “the 
massacre”? 5. Are operations on this scale to be under- 
taken whenever an official loses his life by travelling in 
admittedly dangerous districts against express orders? 
6. Or is the expedition, in point of fact, not “ punitive’’ at 
all? If so, why is it called by that name? 7. If its object 
is to define a frontier, why is no attempt made at negotia- 
tion? 8. Are we laying ourselves open to the charge of in- 
vading Chinese territory? 

Q. 1. It is quite possible that the “real culprits” will 
be found, for I have myself known wrongdoers to be given 
up on a threat of general punishment to the tribe in default. 





But are there any special “real culprits”? It is far more 
likely that the whole tribe was concerned, and that all the 
members are guilty as accessories, and, therefore, that all 
are equally deserving of punishment. 

Q. 2. Yes; why not? The doctrine of collective respon- 
sibility is well known to primitive tribes, and, even in Eng- 
land, our early forefathers held it to be quite reasonable 
and right. In fact, we do ourselves to-day, in a modified 
form, for if any partisans of one political party disturb a 
meeting of the other, the newspapers of the latter blame 
not only the actual disturbers, but the whole of the rival 
party. And even if it be true that “the whole tribe is of 
an extremely independent and democratic nature,” and that 
“each village is a little republic in itself,” that would not 
prevent all the villages joining together against a stranger 
to the tribe. That is no more remarkable than the fact 
that all the English cricket clubs stifle their inter - club 
jealousies to provide a team to meet the Australians; or, 
to take a more serious case, that a quarrelsome husband 
and wife will both turn on a third person who tries to help 
either one of them. Again, a master is liable for all the 
torts of his servants! The evidence that Mr. Williamson 
and Dr. Gregorson were murdered in the Abor country would, 
I fancy, convince any court of law; but to apply our rules 
(which are based upon the idea of individual responsibility) 
to a case of communal responsibility would be absurd. Even 
if they would apply, can we be certain that our rules are 
the wisest possible? Consider, for instance, the fact that a 
man who once saw another write some twenty years ago is 
allowed to give evidence as to the other’s handwriting! 
When dealing with primitive peoples, one usually tries to 
keep the English principles of relevance in mind, but the 
actual rules are almost worthless. The fact that the eye- 
witnesses differed to some extent in their estimate of the 
numbers against them rather strengthens than weakens the 
presumption of their truthfulness; it at any rate shows 
that there has been no collusion. Even the Gospels differ 
in detail, though the writers describe the same events. 

Qs. 3 and 4. The punitive effect would certainly have 
been much greater had the expedition started at once, for 
punishment in the case of primitive peoples should be short, 
sharp, and immediate. But there is no need to suppose (and, 
in fact, there is direct evidence to the contrary) that the 
Abors are unaware of the cause of the operations, and the 
fact that the tribe is prepared to resist shows that the 
massacre is approved generally. 

The number of lives which “ will suffice to avenge the 
massacre” depends entirely upon the Abors themselves, 
and it must not be forgotten that had there been no resist- 
ance, and had the actual murderers been handed over at 
once, the tally of lives might have been about equal. The 
longer the resistance, the greater will be the number of 
injuries on our side to be requited, for this is not a case 
of simple slaughter, but of hard fighting, in which we also 
must suffer. Professor Westermarck told me some time ago 
that amongst the Berbers of Morocco, if a man kill a woman 
of another clan, not he himself, but a woman of his clan 
must suffer, so as to rectify matters between them. And 
although one need not suppose that the Abors go to this 
extreme, it is practically certain that the ler talionis is 
part of their code, and that the despatch of an expedition 
is entirely just and lawful in their eyes. The punitive effect 
will be much increased if the chief business is “to annex 
a disputed border-land,” and the possibility of future trouble 
will be proportionately minimised. 

Q. 5. Most certainly yes; if our officials are to have 
any influence and safety at all—i.e., if we are to keep our 
Empire. The fact that Mr. Williamson was acting against 
orders makes the act of the Abors none the less wrong, for 
they were not the ones to punish an enthusiastic official 
acting in excess of his orders, nor would they have been 
even had they known of this fact. It is quite likely that 
Mr. Williamson was warned not to go on further; but if 
men in savage countries had always stopped at once on the 
first hint of danger, there would never have been any ex- 
plorers, and, therefore, never any British Empire. 

To combine Questions 6, 7, and 8. It often happens that 
an expedition has several objects: the Government cannot 
always carry out every scheme immediately it is formed, 
however desirable ; but when an act on the part of some tribe 
has made certain measures imperative, it is only right that 
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everything possible should be done at the same time. It is 
wise for military reasons, because the escort is available; it 
is just in a political sense, because the more definite the 
frontier, the more complete the settlement generally, the 
less chance there will be of trouble afterwards, and, con- 
sequently, the more unlikely the need to inflict further 
punishment upon the tribe concerned. It is also sound 
economically, because expeditions, even those for “ peaceful 
penetration,” are too costly to be undertaken more often 
than is absolutely necessary. By defining the frontier, too, 
the expedition will no doubt discover whether they are 
invading Chinese territory or not, and they may also be 
able to take measures to prevent any further outbreaks on 
the part of Abors by reason of their acting upon the evil 
advice of their Chinese neighbors—if, in fact, this has been 
the case. At any rate, when we remember the results in 
Tibet, we need have no fear that the interests and rights 
of China will be injured. 

Finally, it has always been the British ideal to take 
the side of the weak against the strong, to prevent small 
tribes being annihilated by their more warlike neighbors, 
and especially since we make annual payments to, and have 
treaties with, the Abors, we have every right to protect the 
victims and our own officials, and to insist that the Abors 
shall no more “ descend from time to time and plunder their 
weaker neighbors.”—Yours, &c., 

A. J. N. TREeMEARNE. 

November 26th, 1911. 


TORTURE BY THE INDIAN POLICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In the House of Commons yesterday attention 
was called to the latest instance of death by torture at 
the hands of the Indian Police. It is of so atrocious a 
character that I. beg you to allow me, through your columns, 
to appeal to my fellow-countrymen—responsible as they are 
for the Government of India—to realise what is going on. 
Public opinion is all-powerful in such a case, and can insist 
upon really effective reform. 

This is not a party matter. It was Lord Curzon who, 
in 1902-4, took the first vigorous step to expose the abuses 
of the police force. It is Lord Crewe and Lord Hardinge who 
are now endeavoring to remedy those abuses. It is not a 
racial question, because, though the rank and file of the 
force are Indian, the higher officers are British. No reflection 
can be cast upon the Indian nation, for we have largely 
recruited the police, not from the educated and respectable 
Indians, but from the illiterate and even from the criminal 
classes. The appalling percentage of illiterate police in some 
of the Provinces is bad enough, but in one Province last year, 
the Lieutenant-Governor notes that no less than sixty-five men 
were retained in the force after having been actually convicted 
by magistrates. If the British police were recruited in this 
way, what would they be like? 

One significant feature there is, moreover, in this busi- 
ness. The victims in the recent torture cases have been 
always Indians. The present Under-Secretary dilates upon 
the difficulty of putting down torture; but there seems no 
difficulty in protecting Europeans from this barbarity. In 
the course of this year, it has been officially admitted in 
Parliament that at least eight British-Indian subjects have 
died while under the hands of the police. In two cases, 
on appeal, the police indeed have been acquitted, but the men 
are dead. In one, the Sessions Judge differed completely 
from the Committing Magistrate in favor of the police. I 
call public attention to the latest case (in which judgment 
was given on October 24th by the Sessions Judge of Feroza- 
pore), because it shows what cruelty may occur as long as 
the law allows policemen to procure confessions, or to take 
prisoners into private custody. I maintain that the lives 
of these innocent men might probably have been saved if 
the law had been altered, as it ought to have been, five 
years ago. 
Lahore “ Tribune” of November 9th. 

A policeman and a lambardar were charged with (1) 
murdering and torturing a young married Indian named 
Chetu to procure a confession of supposed burglary ; (2) un- 
lawfully imprisoning him for some days and nights in a 
cowshed ; (3) extorting money from him and his mother, who 
tried in vain to save him. The case for the prosecution was 


The judgment is reported verbatim in the’ 





that he was thrown or compelled to jump into a well after 
being tortured. The finding of the judge on these charges 
is as follows :— 

**On the second charge (i.e., torture) the Assessors were 
of opinion that the two accused above named did cause hurt 
to Chetu by thrusting a peg.’ (Here, for decency’s sake, [| 
must omit a few words.) ‘‘ In this I agree with the Assessors; 
The evidence as to Chetu’s statement to various persons is fully 
corroborated by the medical evidence, and there can be no 
sort of doubt on the point. His rectum was torn in two places, 
and the injuries set up intense pelvic inflammation, and were 
undoubtedly dangerous to life. I have no difficulty in finding 
the two accused (guilty) of voluntarily causing grievous hurt 
to Chetu, in order to extort a confession from him, or to induce 
him to restore property. . 

“I also find that they undoubtedly kept him in wrongful 
confinement during the same night. . 

“The charge of extorting 20 Rupees from Chetu and his 
mother is also, I consider, proved. 

“It is very difficult to say what really did happen on May 
29th. I have no doubt that Chetu was taken out of the village 
by one or more of the accused, and that efforts were made to 
induce him to confess. Owing to his previous injuries, he was 
in a very weak state. He may have even succumbed to his 
injuries near the well, and then been thrown in; or he may 
have run a short distance and thrown himself in, to escape from 
his tormentors. If they did not cruelly murder Chetu, 
they tortured him in a most atrocious and cruel way, and, to all 
intents and purposes, did him to death, whether he died of the 
hurt inflicted by them, or committed suicide to escape further 
ill-treatment. There was no tangible evidence to connect Chetu 
with the burglary.” 


The above needs no comment. The accused were 
acquitted of murder, though I do not understand 
why. For the torture they were sentenced: one to 
ten years’, and the other to seven years’ rigorous, imprison- 
ment. One was fined also to an amount—in rupees—of 
thirty guineas, and the other of six guineas. Out of these 
fines, six guineas were awarded to the poor mother, and the 
same to the widow, “a young girl of twenty,’’ if realised. 
(Italics mine.) But the tragic story is not yet complete. 
When the mother heard that her son had been arrested, and 
was likely to be tortured, she rushed to the train, in order 
to go off and complain to the District Magistrate at Feroza- 
pore. She was seized at the station—according to the prose- 
cution—by order of the Head Constable, an officer of twenty 
years’ service, and thrown into prison till her son was dead. 
For this unwarrantable act the Head Constable was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to the tremendous punishment of 
one month’s rigorous imprisonment! I ask, sir, how many 
more lives are to be so sacrificed, how many more mothers 
are to be made childless, and wives widows, before the law 
is so amended as to make such atrocities impossible? 

Six years ago, Lord Curzon’s Commission reported. 
Since then many Acts have been passed in India increasing 
the powers of the police. When will a day be spared for 
legislation to stamp out the opportunities for torture? 
Administrative reforms will abate but not eradicate this 
evil. 

I know how jealous the Under-Secretary is for the pres- 
tige of the police; but should not the reputation of the 
Government, under which these things occur year after year, 
be of more importance to him?—Yours, &c., 

FREDERIC MACKARNESS. 

Temple, November 29th, 1911. 





Poetry. 


UNTIL. 
So this is growth: To feel the solid globe, 
Immense, immeasurable, shrink. To probe 
The sudden nothing, where one felt secure. 
This breathless, ceaseless bracing to endure. 
So this is life: This rolling of the ball 
Under one’s feet. This nerve-pray’r not to fall, 
To keep one’s balance on the spinning earth. 
‘This ceaseless bracing all through mire and mirth, 
To stand, endure, to keep one’s vision clear 
Through all this whirling dance of far and near. 
Peter NorpEN. 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orricr, Tourspay NiGurT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Truth of Religion.” By Rudolf Eucken. Translated by 
W. Tudor Jones. (Williams & Norgate. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Some Principles of Maritime Strategy.”” By Julian 8S. Corbett. 
(Longmans. 9s. net.) 

“The Fairy-Faith in Celtic Countries.” 
(Frowde. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“ Annals of the Irish Harpers.” 
(Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“A Short History of the Scottish People.’”” By Donald Mac- 
millan. (Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“ Among the Idolmakers.” By L. P. Jacks. (Williams & Nor- 
gate. 5s. net.) 

“The Land of Uz.” By Abdullah Mansfr. (G. Wyman Bury). 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 

“The Future of England.” By the Hon. George Peel. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s. net.) 

“A Sicilian Idyll, and Judith.” By T. Sturge Moore. (Duck- 
worth. 2s. net.) 

“ Flemington.”” By Violet Jacob. (Murray. 6s.) 

“La Sociologie de Proudhon.” Par C. Bouglé. (Paris: Colin. 
3fr. 50.) 

“Journal d’un Prétre Lorrain pendant la a Publié 
par H. Thédenat. (Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50.) 

“ Voiture et les Origines de |’Hétel de Rambouillet.” Par Emile 
Magne. (Paris: Mercure de France, 3 fr. 50.) 

“Le Buisson Ardent.”” Par Romain Rolland. (Paris: Ollendorff. 
3 fr. 50.) 


By W. Y. Evans Wentz. 
By Charlotte Milligan Fox. 


* * a 


At a meeting of the Academic Committee of the Royal 
Society of Literature, held last week, Lord Haldane 
announced that the Edmond de Polignac prize was to be 
awarded to Mr. Walter de la Mare, for his novel, “ The 
Return.” The prize has been founded by the Princess de 
Polignac, in memory of her husband. Its object is to 
encourage style in English literature, and it will be awarded 
each November in respect of a book published in the pre- 
ceding year by an author who gives the best evidence of 
literary promise. Mr. de la Mare’s novel was reviewed in 
our issue of November 5th, 1910, when we said that the 
book invited comparison with the tales of Poe and Haw- 
thorne, and hazarded the opinion that “ The Return” may 
“be forgotten by one generation and resurrected by 
another.” 

* a + 


Letters of literary men are often better than their 
more formal writings, and it is always pleasant to dip into 
the collection which Mr. F. A. Mumby edited some years ago. 
When Mr. Mumby prepares a new edition of his work, he 
may find some fresh material in a volume of “ Letters to 
William Allingham,” just published by Messrs. Longmans. 
Allingham succeeded Froude as editor of “ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine,” and among his correspondents were Leigh Hunt, 
Emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin, the Brownings, Rossetti, and 
William Morris. A good deal of the correspondence is of no 
great literary value, but here and there we come upon inter- 
esting criticisms and confessions. Thus we find Leigh Hunt 
writing, ‘“‘to prevent mistake,” that he found “ Sordello”’ 
“nothing but a piece of rich confusion ; confusing one most 
confoundedly.” In another letter, referring to Moxon’s 
edition of his own poems, he says: “I always long to make 
my editions just half or a fourth part of what they are, to 
give myself a better chance of life. I should like to be 
a thin, very thin, little book, which people would carry in 
their pockets, like Gray or Collins. The most flattering of 
my dreams is that, by and by perhaps, somebody may pare 
me down to this.” 

* 7 * 

Cartytr’s letters are characteristic. He advises Alling- 
ham to confine his main energies to prose, and to write only 
a little poetry, “by way of fringe or shirt frill to the other 
sort’’; dissuades him from the “questionable enterprise ” 
of coming to London to live by his pen; and, while insisting 
that “the great thing requisite (and that is inexorably so) 
will be to meditate in your own unwearied thought,” recom- 
mends him certain books on Irish history, and gives the 
following excellent counsel about reading in general :— 

“One book leads to another: Begin with almost any book 


on the subject, read it carefully, with all your faculties awake; 
it will gradually lead you towards better books, and, the sub- 





ject growing more luminous at every step, you will see more 
and more where the real centre of it lies for you, and how you 
are to strive towards that. For every subject, and History above 
all others, has what we call a different ‘centre’ for every 
different man; and it is of great importance that every man 
should candidly listen to the monitions of his own mind in 
regard to what is really interesting and nutritive to him as 
an individual, and try all foreign monitions, with patience, 
with modesty, yet with courage, and silently reject them if 
they do not fit with this.” 


~ * * 


AN amusing anecdote of Carlyle, told in Allingham’s 
“Diary,” is also mentioned in the “Letters.” William 
Black wrote to Allingham that it had always been one of 
the ambitions of his life “to see Carlyle face-to-face,’’ and 
asking the poet to try and arrange for a five-minutes’ inter- 
view. Allingham brought about the desired meeting, at 
which Carlyle’s inquiry, “ Well, sir, and when are you 
going to seriously set about writing a book?” must have 
astonished the popular novelist. 


* a * 


Mrs. CaRLYLe, in one of her pleasantly ironical letters, 
dated 1856, endorses Allingham’s description of “ Ruskin’s 
book” (probably the third and fourth volumes of “ Modern 
Painters ”) as a mixture of “ claret and butter-milk.”’ “ But,” 
she adds, “ what could be expected from a man who goes to 
sleep with, every night, a different Turner’s picture on a 
chair opposite his bed that ‘he may have something beauti- 
ful to look at on first opening his eyes of a morning’ (so 
his mother told me)? He is amiable and gay and 
full of hope and faith in—one doesn’t know exactly what ; 
but, of course, he does.’”’ She also comments on Tennyson’s 
“strange excitement ’’ about “ Maud ’’—“ he seemed as sen- 
sitive to criticisms as if they were imputations on his honor” 
—and tells her correspondent to be a poet by all means, 
“but for God’s sake beware of becoming too caring about 
whether your gift is appreciated by ‘the million’—of Jack- 
asses.” 

* + ~ 


THERE are several short letters from Ruskin, among 
them one which gives some interesting views of the poetry 
of Longfellow and Lowell. In Ruskin’s opinion, neither 
wrote finished, or even good, poetry ; but he believed that 
the “Psalm of Life’’ had “ more beneficial influence on this 
generation of English than any other modern composition 
whatever, except Hood’s ‘Song of the Shirt.’” High praise 
is also given to Lowell. “From Lowell I have myself 
received more help than from any other writer whatsoever. 

: For real utility, I think his shrewd sense and stern 
moral purpose worth all Keats and Shelley put together. 
I don’t compare him with Keats, but I go to him for 
other articles—which I can’t get from Keats—namely, Con- 
science—Cheerfulness, and Faith.” 


* * * 


Mr. CunnincHaME Graxam has written an introduction 
to “ John Lavery and His Work,’’ by Mr. W. Shaw-Sparrow, 
an illustrated volume on the Irish artist, which will be pub- 
lished immediately by Messrs. Kegan Paul. The intro- 
duction describes how Mr. Lavery and Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham met for the first time in the sandhills close behind 
Tangier, and proceeds to give some amusing glimpses of 
the artist’s habits. The book is to be a companion volume 
to the same author’s “Frank Brangwyn and His Work,” 
and we hope that Messrs. Routledge, who have now taken 
over the firm of Kegan Paul, will produce the work in the 
same artistic manner. 

* * * 


A votumeE entitled “ New Poems of James I. of Eng- 
land,” to be published shortly by the Columbia University 
Press, will be issued in this country by Mr. Frowde. 
It will contain a complete collection of King James’s poems, 
more than half of which have not hitherto been published. 
The book is edited by Dr. Allan F. Westcott, Instructor in 
English at Columbia University. 

. * » 

AnoTHER publication to be issued this month by the 

Columbia University Press is “ The Genius of the Common 


Law,” a course of lectures recently given at Columbia 
University by Sir Frederick Pollock. 
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Reviews. 


DEAN WICKHAM. 


‘A Memoir of Edward Charles Wickham, Dean of Lincoln, 
formerly Headmaster of Wellington College.” By 
LonsDALE Ra@e, B.D. (Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tue most admired English “ Lives,” as of Johnson, Scott, 

Macaulay, John Sterling, Dr. Arnold, owe pre-eminence 

not only to literary aptitude in the authors but to long 

and close intimacy with the men of whom they wrote. This 
last advantage is lacking to Canon Ragg, who knew Wick- 
ham late in life; but he has surrounded himself with 

a cloud of witnesses qualified to speak with authority of 

the Dean in the successive stages of his career, and has pro- 

duced an effective, if not a pre-eminent, biography of a man 
who well deserves commemoration. 

Edward Wickham, as he was always called, inherited 
intellect from his father, a Fellow of New College, winner 
(in 1823) of the Chancellor’s Prize for Latin Prose, and during 
ten years an Assistant Master at Winchester. He estab- 
lished at Brook Green, Hammersmith, a preparatory school, 
which rose high in numbers and repute—a genial, handsome 
Orbilius, not unduly severe, though tangens sublimi flagello, 
as was usual in those days, peccadilloes which would now 
be passed as venial. From Hammersmith the young Wick- 
ham was sent to Winchester, where at sixteen years old he 
won the blue ribbon of the school: the Goddard Scholarship. 
Apart from scholastic successes, his experience as a senior 
appears to have been stormy ; we get a glimpse of untoward 
complications, of harshness to juniors, quarrels with fellow 
prefects, angry protests against disapproving authorities, and 
even against the kind, wise father at home, whose tactful, 
tender handling of his petulant son is conveyed in a letter of 
exceeding beauty. Of such asperities we never hear again, 
or of the temper which they indicate; self-discipline and 
contact with a larger world whipped out of him the offend- 
ing angel. He became in due course Scholar and Fellow of 
the as yet unreformed New College, obtained high honors 
in the schools, won the Chancellor’s Prizes for Latin verse 
and Latin prose, was invited back to Winchester as Tutor 
to the Upper Sixth to relieve the weary Titan, Moberly, 
to breathe fresh spirit into antiquated Wykehamical teach- 
ing, to send a stream of boys into open scholarships at 
Oxford, whither he himself, after a year or two, returned to 
become a tutor at New College. 

The years which follow, from 1859 to 1873, are the 
most interesting in his life: “It was his height of strength, 
his golden prime.’’ His college had become a hive of drones. 
Narrowed by its exclusive connection with Winchester, 
further crippled by restrictions of founder’s kin, removed 
by security of moderate competence from all stimulus to 
exertion, it led a luxurious, idle life, undistinguished in the 
honor lists, unvisited by the freshening air of larger Uni- 
versity life. The change which in a few years’ time enabled 
it to dispute with Balliol the intellectual hegemony among 
Oxford Colleges was due in great measure to Wickham. His 
splendid scholarship, at once extended and refined, swept 
his pupils easily into first-class honors. By High-table 
hospitality, daily walks, Long Vacation reading parties. 
a new relation was established between taught and 
teacher, an attitude fraternal rather than disciplinary ; his 
own wall of natural reserve was breached and broken down, 
while his sermons in chapel touched and bowed his hearers 
on a side other than intellectual. A new temper of thorough- 
ness, hard work, literary sympathy, electrified the once dull 
and stagnant community. Nor were his energies confined to 
William of Wykeham’s fold. The system of inter-collegiate 
lectures, which he carried out in conjunction with Edwin 
Palmer, brought other colleges to his lecture-room; his 
college opened her gates to Commoners, but only to 
“honors”? men; and soon the numbers rose from tens to 
hundreds, to accommodate whom new buildings were erected. 
It is not pretended that of all these developments Wickham 
was the sole inspirer; pioneer he was, and leader of the 
revolutionary band which successfully combated the medieval 
seniors, and even won to its side a Conservative Warden, 
whose lifelong motto had been quieta non movere, 

An event, auspicious to himself, arrested his great 





services to Oxford. The Gladstone family came on a visit to 
Commemoration; to one of its ladies he found himself an 
accepted suitor; he could not marry on a college tutorship, 
and ere long sought and obtained the vacated Headmastership 
of Wellington College. It was a descent such as only a 
happy marriage could compensate; he quitted work which 
suited his fastidious taste and had given him pure gold to 
grind, for contact with inferior minds, and for a task of 
government and discipline demanding a stronger physique 
and a coarser temperament than he possessed. To boys and 
masters he compared unfavorably with his predecessor: 
Benson possessed an imposing appearance and a stentorian 
voice; was despotic, inquisitorial, ubiquitous, impressive 
always with the forcefulness of an almost turbulent vitality ; 
Wickham was little of stature, quiet in voice, reserved in 
manner, slow to interfere. Ridden with a snaffle instead 
of with a curb, some of the steeds became careless, others 
threatened to be unmanageable. The material was far from 
promising; the Sixth Form much below the Winchester 
level, the Middle School peopled with big boys, nominated as 
sons of military officers on reduced rates with no test of merit, 
and retained without superannuation: heroes in the football 
field, dunces in the class-room. The reforms which Wick- 
ham introduced, and the bitter animosity which they 
generated, are well told by Mr. Ragg. For several years 
he worked continuously “under fire”; but his quiet per- 
sistence gained the day—cedebant arma togw. He bequeathed 
ultimately to his successor a school whose numbers were 
greatly increased, its buildings much enlarged, its faulty 
sanitation corrected, financial embarrassments removed; 
while in its interior 40s brain had come to predominate 
over muscle. 

His transference from Oxford to Wellington had been 
marked by the publication of his monumental work on Horace. 
Some of us can remember the delight felt by Horatian 
students when this new planet swam into their ken. The 
jejune commentaries previously in their hands explained 
allusions and interpreted difficult constructions ; that sufficed 
alike for teachers and for learners. But amongst the 
Augustan poets Horace stands supreme at once for richness 
of sentiment and beauty of form; the first obscured often 
by digressions unintelligible until the central thought of a 
poem is grasped ; the second needing a showman whose own 
equivalent precision of feeling and elegance of style qualify 
him to detect and reveal it. Wickham’s edition was the first 
to fix the ruling thought of every poem by the subtle 
analysis prefixed to it, the first to interpret with kindred 
sensibility the delicate force of words, epithets, phrases. 
Thirty years later he brought together his spicilegia and 
condensed his interpretations in a prose translation. It is 
adequate as regards the “Satires’’ and “Epistles,” which 
Horace called ‘‘Sermones,’”’ conversations that is, thrown 
into a metrical form ; the rendering is clear, fluent, readable, 
stamps with his authority not a few disputed passages, sets 
temptingly before English readers the Rome of Horace’s 
day, prefers them to a sociable intimacy with his mind, life- 
history, charm of manner. It is less adequate as regards 
the “Odes.” The graces of expression, the delicate verbal 
felicities, belonging to an age of great refinement, and flash- 
ing from every facet of Horace’s highly-polished mind, are 
perhaps incommunicable in any tongue except his own. 
Wickham tells us in his preface that he hopes at least to 
have conveyed “the exact things” which Horace said. But 
these exact things, torn from their Horatian setting, sink 
often into simple truisms and stale moralities. That life 
is brief, death swift and sure; that light loves and ancient 
wines are sweet; that the bitter cup may be allayed by 
patience; that the golden mean is best; are platitudes in 
pedestrian English, gain adorable force and novelty from 
their classic garb. The varying tonality of the “ Odes,” now 
austere and ethical, now wistful and pathetic, anon amorous 
and saucy, by turns philosophical, heroic, complimentary, 
satirical, descriptive, finds faint echo even in skilled metrical 
reproduction; it baffled Lytton, Theodore Martin, and 
Conington ; it has not surrendered itself to Wickham. 

From a holiday in the Alps, which followed on his 
resigning Wellington, Wickham was summoned home to 
take up the third and last of his honorable life-labors as 
Dean of Lincoln. A Dean’s business is to entertain, attend 
cathedral services, manage chapter business, preach where- 
ever he is wanted. This, and much more than this, Wickham 
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did; he took an active part in the august futilities of Con- 
vocation, and brought his great experience to aid the Educa- 
tion Settlement Committees for the Voluntary Schools and 
Training College of the Diocese. His unsectarian Liberalism 
brought him at one time into violent collision with the 
clergy ; but long ere the end he won his way to a position 
of universal trust and confidence. Dissentients and friends 
alike bear witness to his finely-measured judgment, his 
readiness to appreciate an opponent’s point of view, his 
power of weighing divergent opinions in an even balance. 
Such an attainment of mental equilibrium has its disadvan- 
tages; a spirit of compromise may neutralise activities, a 
peacemaker retard progress. A peacemaker, in his later 
days at any rate, Dean Wickham was; and his acceptance 
as such is shown by the chorus of love and gratitude which 
his death called forth. But the gain of Lincoln was a 
public loss; the classical hierophant was sunk in the man 
of action ; the deanery, with its lack of libraries and leisure, 
deprived us of the “ Aéschylus,” which should have been 
a geminus Pollux to the “ Horace.” And the work broke down 
his health. Worn out by toil too severe for his advancing 
years, he went abroad to rest, sank under an attack of illness 
which he was too enfeebled to resist, died, and was laid to 
rest in the little village of Sierre, near Zermatt. The book, 
as we have said, is not a great biography—such phenomena 
are rare—but it is exhaustive, well-proportioned, and re- 
strained to commendable brevity ; it will satisfy old friends 
and pupils, appealing also to a wider circle as the history 
of a nobly-conscientious man whom Nature meant to be a 
scholar pure and simple, whom circumstance and sense 
of duty converted into a pulpit orator, a wise administrator, 
a valiant, albeit a modest, fighter. 





SECOND DRESSER TO QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 


“Phe Keeper of the Robes.” By Frank Franxrogr Moors, 


(Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net.) 


, 


Tue “ Keeper of the Robes’’ is a good example of a species 
of seasonal book which shows distinguished powers of sur- 
vival, We hope we are not wrong in describing it as a 
table book—the plates on brown-paper mounts interspersed 
in the text, the highly ornamental cover enshrining a 
miniature, the ample margins of solid paper, and the alluring 
price of seven-and-six seem to indicate no less. Good read- 
able narrative is the first requirement of such an offering, 
and Mr. Frankfort Moore sees successfully to that. It is an 
accident, perhaps, of his late arduous advocacy of Goldsmith 
against the traductions of the unspeakable Boswell that he 
still writes about this period with a slightly aggrieved air. 
Boswell is still a red rag to him. Nobody marks the fellow, 
he whispers. Mrs. Thrale’s is the real Johnson—quite a 
different person, you will observe, from Boswell’s travesty. 
He tells again the story of the novel of the year 1778, and 
tells it well. An author’s first book, especially when the 
author is a young lady, and young for twenty-six, and when 
the book is a novel of contemporary portraits, which is 
brought out anonymously, and becomes by a series of happy 
accidents the predominant topic of the leisured metropolis, 
is sure to be interesting. Here we have the mirage of author- 
ship in its most convincing form—authorship’s young 
dream. The whoie thing is an illusion, no doubt,- but it has 
probably never been quite so near realisation as in this 
particular case. Mr. Moore gives us the sensation of it 
very vividly, nor is he unsympathetic to the inmates of Kew 
and Windsor. His attitude towards the little Burney herself 
is not quite so happy. He seems to think that Fanny’s 
claims have not received entirely adequate attention. He 
is content to take the second cut for our special delectation 
here. The most brilliant part of her life was devoted to key- 
holing Johnson and his circle, and to worshipping that 
“goddess of her idolatry,” Mrs. Thrale. Here she is 
keyholing the King and Queen. We are grateful for a 
sensible and discriminating composition portrait of this 
episode. It has been said too often, and too emphatically, 
that the Court was Fanny’s extinguisher; but the seeds of 
her terribly rapid decline as a, writer were visible in her 
style before she commenced “ Cecilia,’’ and long before she 
had any ambition to become second dresser to Queen 
Charlotte. She was not, as a matter of fact, gazetted until 
the summer of 1786, by which time the bloom of Charlotte’s 





ugliness had more or less worn off. The portrait given here 
is sufficiently formidable, and renews our astonishment that 
such a person as Miss Burney could ever have reconciled 
herself to the marriage, for that is how she describes her 
condition of chronic responsibility to the Queen’s bell : 
“T am married, my dearest Susan—I look upon it in that 
light—I was averse to forming the union, but my friends 
interfered, and the knot is tied.’”’ The Court afforded her 
new material for satire ; but the propensity to pomposity and 
formalism was apparently innate. And it is surely a very 
singular fact that after shaking the dust of the Court from 
her feet in July, 1791, she practically never wrote another 
interesting line. Hers is a curious case. She remains a 
terrible example to clever girls whose talent is proclaimed 
before its time. 

We see her a prude whose vanity is always on the 
look-out for an acknowledgment of superior intellect, caught 
in her own trap. How far her sensitiveness was affected, 
and how far real, would be far from easy to determine, but 
she certainly was sensitive, and her skin had no protection 
from the overwhelming sensation of the praise showered 
upon the author of “ Evelina.’’ She almost swooned at the 
excessive gratification of her own morbid vanity: praise 
positively distressed her, because praise always implied a 
challenge, and the little Burney was convinced in her secret 
soul that she couldn’t live up to it; she wanted to get in 
a corner and to be invisible, while she snuffed up all the 
incense and overheard every whisper of compliment, so 
that she might produce it later on in accents of ostentatious 
humility. These meek young women, for ever retiring to 
their chambers to escape the voice of the flatterer, are 
generally found to have carried about as large a burden 
of adulation as they could possibly carry, which they at 
once proceed to place on record in interminable letters, 
diaries, journals, and memoirs. Nobody probably was ever 
more successful in placing these contemporary specimens of 
phonographic literature on the market than Miss Burney. 
She had evidently been brought up in the school of Pamela 
and Clarissa, and probably began the art of epistolary 
composition earlier than either of them, for although her 
prattle is naive and inexperienced, it is by no means artless. 
Such vanity as hers, perpetually craning and creeping 
about the salons of the great to overhear praise of her 
own work, and then, as soon as she has got as much as she 
can contain, fainting away in the excess of her confusion, 
and retiring to her own apartment till she has got every 
word of it down; and then hungry and insatiable until 
she obtains another dose, is in some ways one of the most 
morbid products of literature. But her art is essentially 
stenographic. Directly she is cut off from her sources 
—in other words from the Press Gallery of the 
literal reporter—she becomes intolerable. Her one 
great talent is that of the dramatic sketch; for dramatic 
vividness and selection there is hardly anybody to equal her; 
she runs Boswell himself hard. A reassuring fact is that 
in the general characterisation of her great figures, such as 
Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, Burke, Reynolds, the King and the 
Queen, she is in almost startling agreement with the best 
authorities of the day. We may attribute this agreement 
most plausibly to the essential truthfulness and sympathy 
of her narration ; she saw sympathetically and therefore saw 
clearly ; she wrote clearly because she had trained herself 
most arduously in this particular kind of composition, and 
her own quickness of intuition showed her exactly what 
ought to be left out wherever her own morbid vanity was 
not concerned. Her curiosity was intense, and was the 
natural concomitant of her profound belief in the established 
order of things, her worship of rank, title, and worldly 
distinction, and her profound apprehension of worldly 
censure. Her craving for praise and dread of blame 
contributed alike to make her one of the most cunningly 
contrived literary key-holes the world has ever known. 





THE AWAKENING OF INDIA. 


‘Indian and Home Memories.” By Sir Henry Corron. 
(Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


THE appearance of Sir Henry Cotton’s book is the more 
opportune because it will serve as an antidote to the gush 
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of sentimentality and self-satisfaction which the Durbar brings 
upon us next month. The author is well known as one of 
the best-informed critics of Indian administration. He 
represents the objects and demands of the Indian 
National Congress perhaps more fully and_ exactly 
than any other Englishman, unless we couple Sir 
William Wedderburn’s name with his. He has him- 
self been President of the Congress; he has labored 
persistently, both in India and in the House of Commons, 
for the Congress programme; and for twenty-six years the 
successive editions of his “New India’’ have been far the best 
guides to the questions at issue, and the main tendency of 
Congress reform. 

His reminiscences begin from childhood, and take us 
up to the unfortunate accident of illness which led to his 
defeat at the last General Election. It is all interesting. 
One likes especially the account of his Oxford schooldays 
and early mountaineering in the Alps. From first to last 
Sir Henry Cotton has been unusually fortunate in his 
friends. He has known nearly everyone of note in the 
thought, politics, and administration of this country, as well 
as of India, and sometimes his rapid sketches of character 
or appearance are striking. Take this, for instance, of Sir 
Richard Temple, under whom Sir Henry served in Bengal, 
but who now, alas! walks the Terrace no more :— 


‘‘He was always in the limelight. His manners were 
ungainly, though he did not lack, when occasion called for it, 
a dignity of his own; he enjoyed an absolutely unique 
physiognomy, grotesque and grisly, and there simmered over 
his features a perpetual summer of self-content.” 


The last phrase is peculiarly apt, and Sir Henry shows that 
gift in many descriptions of friends and administrators in 
India, whose memory is already dim. 

But the book’s real interest does not lie in descriptions, 
personalities, or gossip. Its value is that it draws a picture 
of India during a strange and rapid transition—a transition 
from the old India of the Lawrences, to the new India 
of Mr. Gokhale and the late Mr. Romesh Dutt. It is a 
period of thirty-five years, fairly well defined at both ends. 
Near the centre, like the summit of a watershed dividing the 
streams of the past and future, stands Lord Ripon’s term 

€ office. The other two outstanding points are the creation 
of the Congress in the year after Ripon’s departure, and the 
later years of Lord Curzon’s power. When Cotton arrived 
in India Sir John Lawrence was still Governor-General. The 
memories of the Mutiny were still fresh (and if only Anglo- 
Indians and tourists would allow them even now to die, with 
what increased hopefulness we could look to the future!). As 
Sir Henry says, there had been no change in the relations 
of rulers and ruled; the old spirit still brooded over the 
surface of the country; there was no awakening of the East, 
no sense of growing nationalism among the races and com- 
munities. All official business was still done in the ver- 
nacular, and the ruling race regarded India as their per- 
manent home and sphere far more than at present, when 
the journey to London is so rapid, and Indian service is so 
often esteemed as a provision for comfortable retirement. 
With an attractive frankness that often recurs in the book, 
Sir Henry admits that during his earlier service he was 
frequently unsympathetic in his dealings with the people. 
He owns with especial regret that he was much given to 
floyging :— 
“TI do not like to dwell on the subject,” he says, “ for it is 
exceedingly horrible, and I simply loathe this form of judicial 
punishment. It is impossible to conceive of a more brutalising 


procedure, and it is with shame and sorrow I record that I 
was addicted to it.” 


About ten years after his arrival the judicial floggings in 
India reached the total of 75,223. Perhaps even stranger 
than this confession is Sir Henry’s account of his action in 
actually deporting an offender without trial, and causing him 
to disappear :— 


“Under a warrant signed by the Foreign Secretary, I 
caused an Indian to be arrested in Calcutta. — A 
detective-inspector wormed himself into his confidence, got ‘into 
a cab with him one evening, and drove him unsuspectingly 
into the police station in Lal Bazar. The next day he was 
despatched by rail to the fortress of Chunar, and I never heard 
of him again. . . . The facts were never told of by anyone 
until I revealed them twenty years later in the House of 
Commons.” 





It is not a pleasant story, more especially as it happened 
soon after Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty, which evidently 
marked a turning point in Sir Henry’s nature and career, 
just as in the history of India. But it is kindly and just 
compared with the hideous barbarities that Sir Henry un- 
earthed from the records of Warren Hastings’s time, or 
with the atrocious executions perpetrated by a British Com- 
missioner and his Deputy in the ‘‘ Cowan case’”’ of 1872. 

The picture of those early years as a whole shows us an 
India reduced to an unwise passivity under a caste of fairly 
able and usually conscientious foreigners, who kept their 
own exclusive society, were much occupied with games, but 
were quite willing to show a friendly toleration to “natives ’’ 
who behaved themselves, and to “native ’’ customs that did 
not interfere with their comfort. It might be called a 
benevolent mastership over a pack of spaniels. It is true 
that, as early as 1873, Sir George Campbell, as Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal, declared he looked forward to a Bengali 
House of Commons sitting in the hall where he spoke. But 
it is always easy to sing the praise of liberty in a distant 
past or a distant future. The real change did not come, 
as we said, till Lord Ripon arrived. 

Ripon was not an exceptionally brilliant man; not a 
great orator, or writer, or politician. As Sir Henry notices, 
he frequently made the mistake of elevating his bitterest 
opponents to office under him; and in actual legislation he 
did not accomplish much. Yet by sheer force of sympathy, 
honor, and sterling character, he made himself a greater 
power for good among the people of India than any Viceroy 
before or since. Sir Henry Cotton admirably expresses the 
result of his office :— 


“‘The benevolent despotism of an autocratic administration 
.began to merge into a system of free representation and 
municipal and local independence. There were the signs of the 
beginning of a new order and a new life. The period of Lord 
Ripon has been well described as the Golden Age of Indian 
Reformers, when the aspirations of the people were encouraged, 
education and local self-government were fostered, and the 
foundations of Indian Nationality firmly laid.” 


It is said, quite truly, that it was the clamor raised by 
old-fashioned Anglo-Indians against Ripon’s proposals 
rather than the proposals themselves, which for the first time 
roused in India the sense of nationality and a common 
patriotism. But a great share in the change must also be 
attributed to the passionate honesty and righteousness of the 
man. Remember how in the debate upon the Ibert Bill at 
Calcutta he answered one of his bitterest critics, in the 
famous speech from which we quote only two sentences :— 


“The Honorable Mr. Thomas has asked, ‘ Was 
there ever a nation which retained her supremacy by the 
righteousness of her laws?’ I have read in a book, the 
authority of which the Honorable Mr. Thomas will admit, that 
‘ righteousness exalteth a nation,’ and my study of history has 
led me to the conclusion that it is not by the force of her 
armies or by the might of her soldiery that a great Empire is 
permanently maintained, but it is by the righteousness of her 
laws and by her respect for the principles of justice.” 


Because he acted on those principles, Lord Ripon’s 
memory is cherished in India like that of no other English- 
man. And because he acted on those principles, especially 
in exposing the horrors of the labor system in the Assam 
tea plantations, Sir Henry Cotton was abandoned by Lord 
Curzon (of whom personally, however, he gives a very 
pleasing picture) and was compelled to retire from the 
service. We cannot here follow out his accoant of I.ord 
Curzon’s gigantic labors and astonishing mistakes, nor of 
Lord Morley’s reforms. The author concludes upon a hopeful 
note :— 


“If we are willing to govera that wonderful country on 
liberal and sympathetic principles, to show deference to popular 
wishes, opinions, and aspirations, to encourage and foster the 
national sentiment of the people, and to unite the educated 
classes of the community with ourselves in the administration 
of their own affairs .—in this case we need have no 
cause for anxiety.” 


We call this a hopeful note, even though few Anglo-Indians 
have the smallest intention pftarrying out any of those 
conditions. The hope is that;-sftet all, our country will 
not fail in producing from time to time such men as Sir 
Henry Cotton himself, to play their part in the vast and 
beneficent transition which he describes. 
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THE 


CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
THIS YEAR IS UNDOUBTEDLY 


THE 
MAGIC CROOK 


OR, THE STOLEN BABY. 
A FAIRY TALE BY 
GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. 


With 62 delightful pictures and cover design by ARTHUR 
HucHes. Large Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. net. 

All children and their parents who remember George 
MacDonald's fairy stories will delight in THE MAGIC CROO 4, 
written by his eldest son. It is full of imaginative writing, 
stirring adventure, and fun, quite of its own kind; and the 
pictures by Arthur Huehes, who illustrated all the children’s 
stories that George MacDonald wrote, are full of charm and 
humour. 


READY DECEMBER 2nd. 





6s. net. 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER. (Gd. NET.) —~—«'NOW READY. 





Devoted'to the Literature of Peasant Life. 
LONDON: _A. C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 








READY THIS DAY. 
A READABLE GIFT-BOOK. 


The Times says: ‘This is just what one would expect 
from the collabcration of a genial and clever journalist, and 
an accomplished ertist (working apparently in pastel, water- 
colour, and 72 and ink). That is to say, it is thoroughly 
readable, and is unburdened alike by rhapsodies, homiletics, 
or archeology.” 





By ARTHUR E. COPPING. 


With 20 Coloured Plates and 48 Sketches in the 
text, reproduced from Original Drawings by 


HAROLD COPPING. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth gilt, Ss. net. 


Many travellers have described the Holy Land, but the 
journalist’s description is especially vivid, and brings to 
the reader’s mind a sight of “‘ Those Holy Fields” which 
are ever, even in their present-day condition, fragrant with 
the memory ofour Lord. The pictures are from the pen and 
brush of Mr. Harold Copping, who has, with so much artis- 
tic skill supplied the illustrations to the “‘ Copping Bible.” 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4, Bouverie 8St., E.C. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR THE ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST. 
’ 



















































































































































Macmillan’s New Books. 


Tennyson 
and His Friends. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
With Portraits. 8vo. 10s net. 


Floreat Etona. Anecdotes and 
Memories of Eton College. By RALPH NEVILL. 
With many Coloured and other Illustrations. 8vo. 1lé5s. 
net. (Tuesday. 


Albrecht Durer: His Life and 


a Selection of his Works. By Dr. F. NUCHTER. 
Translated by L. D. WILLIAMS. With an Introduction 
by Sir Martin Conway. With 53 Plates and 1 in 
Colour, Imp. 4to. 6s. net. 


H. M. Hyndman’s Record of 


an Adventurous Life. With Portrait. 8vo., 15s. net. 


The Land of Uz. (Southern 
Arabia.) By ABDULLAH MANSUR (G. Wyman 
Bury). With a Preface by MAJOR-GENERAL 
PELHAM MAITLAND, C.B. © With Map and Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Panama, The Canal, The 
Country, and The People. By ALBERT EDWARDS. 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 








Ancient Hunters and Their 


Modern Representatives. By W. J. SOLLAS, D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.B.S., Professor of Geology and Paleontology 
in the University of Oxford. Illustrated. 8vo. 12s. net. 





Music and Nationalism. A 
Study of English Opera. By CECIL FORSYTH. 
Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





The Future of England. 


Hon. GEORGE PEEL, 8vo. 6s. 


The Making of Northern 
Nigeria. By Captain C. W. J. ORR, R.A.,, late Political 
Department, Northern Nigeria. With Maps. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


net. 
Seems So! A Working-Class 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and 


By the 


View of Politics. 
BOB and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette :—‘“‘Its allied powers of literary charm and intel- 
lectual interest centainly make of ‘‘Seems So” a very remarkable volume. 
.... We have certainly never come across a book that breathed a more 
living spirit upon the dry bones of political controversy.” 





Professor Bergson. 
Author of “Creative Evolution.” 10s. net. 


Lau £ hter ¢ AnEssay on the Meaning of the Comic 
By HENRI BERGSON. Authorised Translation by 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, L. és L.. M.A.,and FRED. 
ROTHWELL, B.A. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A Critical Exposition of Berg- 
son’s Philosophy. By J. M’KELLAR STEWART, 
B.A., D.Ph. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Principles of Economics. 
By F. W. TAUSSIG, Henry Lee, Professor of Economics 
in Harvard University. 2 Vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 








Unemployment: A Social Study 
By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, Author of “ Poverty: A 
Study of Town Life,” etc., and BRUNO LASKER. 8vo, 
5s. net. 








*,* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application, 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 
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SIDNEY’S STELLA. 


‘Penelope Rich and Her Circle.” By Mavp Stepney Raw- 


son. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 


Ir is not very easy to understand why Mrs. Rawson wrote 
this book. It has few, if any, of the vices common to the 
pseudo-memoirs and biographies that are becoming a serious 
menace to contemporary letters. It shows no signs either 
of haste or indifference to truth, and it is free of all prurient 
nonsense. In other words, Mrs. Rawson is genuinely in- 
terested in her subject, and has not been tempted merely by 
the superficial glitter of what is, perhaps, the most memor- 
able epoch of English history to make a catchpenny book 
about it. The Court of Elizabeth, as she sees it, is com- 
prised, not of figures who afford picturesque opportunities 
for gossip and innuendo, but of men and women of real 
vitality and striking force of character. She is alive to 
the fuli human values of the Sidneys and Mountjoy, Essex 
and Burghley, Penelope Rich and the rest of them, and 
that being so, her volume is blameless of the mere exploita- 
tion of serious things to mean ends. But many of us have 
a perfectly legitimate interest in some epoch or another 
and its figures, without being moved to write a book about 
them. Mrs. Rawson does not appear to have anything 
whatever to say about her subject that has not already been 
said. We have not found in the volume a new fact or a 
new deduction of importance. The life-stories of the people 
by whom the career of Penelope Devereux was influenced, 
and in a large measure shaped, have, indeed, been brought 
together compactly and with some sense of proportion, but 
it is doubtful whether the history of this career in itself 
is of any considerable biographical significance. Penelope 
was a woman of notable beauty, of high courage, and of 
most attractive spirit, but this may be said of a thousand 
women in any generation, and there would appear to be no 
good ground for dissent from Sir Sidney Lee when he says : 
“ Actions ’’—and we may reasonably add characteristics— 
“however beneficent or honorable, which are accomplished 
or are capable of accomplishment by many thousands of 
persons are actions of mediocrity, and lack the dimension 
which justifies the biographer’s notice.” Penelope had, of 
course, one unique claim to distinction in being the Stella 
of Philip Sidney’s sonnets, but although Mrs. Rawson 
writes of this phase of her heroine’s history at some length, it 
is only as an incident, and without any fresh understand- 
ing. Her analysis of the “ Astrophel and Stella ’’ sequence 
is of no critical value, and we feel, indeed, that at this point 
there is a lack of the imaginative insight which is neces- 
sary to anything like a complete comprehension of love 
poetry. Speculation in this case is apt to be rather futile 
until we realise that in Stella there is at least as much of 
an ideal of Sidney’s own creation as there is of the historical 
Penelope. There has never been any question of the 
identity of Stella with Penelope on certain broad lines, but 
nothing is easier, as nothing is more bewildering, than the 
confusion of poetic with historic truth. Mrs. Rawson 
does not err gravely in this matter, but, on the other hand, 
she does not show any marked wisdom. 

Two or three of the chapters, particularly those upon 
Penelope’s brother Robert, the second Earl of Essex, show 
a distinct faculty for selection of facts and evidence in 
characterisation, and in this lies the chief merit of the book 
as a whole. If we learn nothing new in its pages, we at 
least get the truth presented in a workmanlike manner. 
Mrs. Rawson’s style is not distinguished, but it is generally 
sound, only occasionally being marred by such slips as: “ Of 
his moral and spiritual sense, which developed so early, 
surely those two good parents of his assuredly laid the 
foundation with love and care.’’ We do not appreciate the 
humor that contrives to express itself by saying, when 
speaking of the rivalry between Daniel and Jonson, that 
“the notable Ben succeeded in putting his nose out of 
joint,” but the likening of Robert Rich’s mental processes 
to “the progress of a toad over a ploughed field’”’ is not a 
bad example of a certain graphic effectiveness often achieved 
by the author. We are content to accept occasional indis- 
cretions of literary form as being incidental to Mrs. 
Rawson’s method, but gravely to discuss the possibility 
of Essex having been Shakespeare’s model for Hamlet is 
a waste of mental energy, whilst to say that “Madame 
Tussaud is surely the amiable descendant of ‘such shows’ 





as Ford’s ‘Broken Heart’’’ is a critical impertinence 
which is scarcely to be pardoned. 

We would not be unjust to Mrs. Rawson’s work. It 
is not deliberately a piece of book-making, and it is marked 
by a real enthusiasm for, and, along traditional lines, a 
clear understanding of her subject. Apart from the de- 
tails of which we have spoken, it has but few lapses of 
taste or judgment, and it is written with vivacity and sym- 
pathy. It is not in any positive way a bad book, but it has 
the disqualification of being unnecessary. There are 
several admirable portraits, but we miss one—that of 
Penelope’s daughter Isabella—which is mentioned in the 
text as being reproduced. An appendix contains Charles 
Blount’s defence of his marriage with Penelope, and there 
are liberal quotations from contemporary letters of much 
interest. 





COCK Y-LEEKIE. 


“Three Generations: The Story of a Middle-class Scottish 

Family.” By Henrietra Keppik (Sarah Tytler). (Murray. 

Qs. net.) 

Quite early in these enlivening and far-glancing pages, the 
front of war lours on the reader, and when the news is 
good we can smell the rich whisky toddy as they ladle it 
round in the wide, warm, well-provisioned kitchens of the 
Fifeshire farms. For Napoleon sat encamped over against 
us, and Sarah Tytler’s mother went quaking through the 
woods to school, suspecting the Corsican in ambush for her. 
Sarah Tytler’s grandfather was Harry Gibb of Balass, and 

** Harry Gibb’s troop of Yeomanry Cavalry was called out 
to lie in camp on Kelly Law, a low green hill on the coast of 
Fife, as a lively expectation was entertained that Bonaparte 
would seek to enter the adjoining Firth of Forth and land 
on its shores.” 

Not Napoleon landed, but, by-and-by—prisoners of war— 
great numbers of his men; and among them many brisk, 
polite, and amiable officers, who were soon on the friendliest 
footing in Scottish parlors. Some of these took to them- 
selves wives from the sonsie daughters of the North, and 
abode in the land of their captivity. The war was over 
when the father of Sarah Tytler (for by what other name 
soever has any reader known her?) took a jaunt to London 
in a “smack ’’—a month, no less, on the voyage—and saw 
the Duke of Wellington riding to the Horse Guards, “and 
giving a military salute in return for the uncovered heads 
which he passed.” 

All the first chapters of these cheerful memoirs bring 
us into homely and delightful touch with Scottish life at 
the dawn of the nineteenth century. The education 
of the Balass young people at their uncle’s grammar 
school has reminded us, now of the Ireland of Will Carle- 
ton’s day (though that was more barbaric), and now of the 
rural France of La Fontaine’s boyhood. Of a winter’s after- 
noon “o grammar school 

‘was lit by candles contributed by the scholars. 

As the contribution was understood to be voluntary, the 

number and the size of the candles, whether ‘ moulds’ or 

‘dips,’ were left to the liberality of the givers, while the 

liberality was stimulated by the honor bestowed on the greatest 

giver. He was brought to the front, and received the title 
of ‘Creeshy (greasy) King.’ ” 
Merely for the suggestion of an occasional payment in kind, 
there is a touch in this of the Hedge School that Carleton 
has in one and the same stroke scarified and immortalised. 

As for the France of La Fontaine’s schooldays, is there 
not mention somewhere of the Shrove Tuesday cock-fights 
at his “college” (a grammar school, bien entendu) of 
Chateau Thierry? Just such another ugly game was played 
at the grammar school of Sarah Tytler’s mother’s Uncle 
Gibb :— 

““On another day of the academical year, as many boys 
as possessed game-cocks brought them to the school, and there 
was a regular cook- fight in the presence of the whole school, 
the master and the senior boys acting as judges. The a 
bird was entitled ‘ Victor,’ while the proud boy who owned 
him was styled ‘Victor Man.’ . . The cocks slain 
in the engagement became the perquisite of the master. 
Imagine the rich diet of cocky-leekie and roasted birds with 
= my grand-aunt must have regaled her household for 

ays 

From cock-fights of the youthful “fancy” of the 
grammar school, it is a meek if salutary decline to the 
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From CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST. 





New Book by the Author of 
*‘Notes on the Science of Picture Making.’’ 


NOTES on the ART OF REMBRANDT 
By C. J. HOLMES, M.A., Director of the National Portrait 


Galleries With numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net. 

NOTES ON PICTURES in the ROYAL 
COLLECTIONS 


Collected and Edited for the “‘ Burlington Magazine” by LIONEL 
CUST, M.V.O., Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of 
Art. With 54 Illustrations in Photogravure, Collotype, and Half- 
tone. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


COSTUMES, TRADITIONS, & SONGS 
OF SAVOY 
By ESTELLA CANZIANI. 


numerous Line Engravings. 
21s. net. 

“ The Savoy is a country with an extraordinarily romantic history. 
fhe present b is, therefore, particularly welcome, the more so 
as it is an extremely handsome one, compiled with immense pains 
and copiously and very beautifully illustrated. It would be 
dificult to praise the book too highly.’’—Standard 


THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE 


New Edition, with twenty Illustrations by KEITH HENDERSON 
and NORMAN WILKINSON, reproduced in CoLourED COLLo- 
trPr. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 21s. net. 

“An exceptionally fine edition. More exquisite work of the kind 
is rarely seen.”"—Evening Standard. 

“To lovers of good literature, beautifully printed and daintily 
illustrated, may be unreservedly commended ‘The Romaunt of the 
Rose,’ as issued by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The coloured pic- 
tures are notable not merely for their beauty of conception, but for 
the skill with which they have been reproduced. They are indeed 
the acme of colour printing.’’—Scotseman. 

“One of the most beautiful volumes of the season.’’—Sphere. 


PETRARCH’S SECRET; The 
, 

Soul’s Conflict with Passion 

Three Dialogues. Translated from the Latin by WILLIAM H. 

VRAPER. With two Illustrations. Crown 8vo., buckram, gilt 

top. 6s. net. 

“It is seareely credible that this important work of the great 
poet has never till now found an English translator. Yet such is 
ihe fact; and we are much indebted to Mr. Draper for his careful 
and spirited rendering in the present volume.”—The Times. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Every page Beautifully !liuminated in Missal Style by 
ALBERTO SANCORSKI, and the whole reproduced in colours, and 
printed in the highest style of art upon ivory-surface paper. 
Feap 4to, Jap. vellum, gilt top, 6s. net; parchment, gilt top, with 
silk ties, 8s. 6d. net. 


With 50 Illustrations in Colour and 
Demy 4to, cloth decorated, gilt top, 


or, 


Uniform with the above, 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Prayers.” 





ANCIENT ENGLISH CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS, 1400-1700 


Collected, Arranged, and Illustrated from Medieval Books of Hours 
by EDITH RICKERT. With 8 Photogravure Plates. Small 
8vo, antique boards, 7s. 6d. net; pigskin with clasps, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


In pocket size, small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 

ORIGINAL PLAYS bv W. 8. Gilbert, 
A FouRTH SERIES, uniform with the first Three Series. 
Portrait. 
BALLAOSE and LYRICS of LOVE. «elected by Frank Sidgwick. 
With 10 Illustrations in Colour by BYAM SHAW. 
LEGENDARY BAL‘ ANS, selected bv Frank Sidgwick. 
With 10 Illustrations in Colour by BYAM SHAW. 
PIPPA PASSES and MEN & WOMEN. by Robert Prowning 
With 10 Illustrations in Colour by E. FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 
DRAMATIS PERSONA ; and DRAMATIC ROMANCES 
AND LYRICS. by Robert Browzring. 
With 10 Illustrations in Colour by E. FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S POFTICAL WORKS. 
In Two Volumes. 


BRET HARTE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


WALT WHITMAN’S POEMS, eciited by W. M. Rosselti. 
With a Portrait. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. Vol.!V., from 1897 to 
!901, by Justin McCarthy. 

Uniform with the first Three Volumes. 


With a 





Three Recent Backs by the Japanese Artist, 
Yeshio Markine. 


A JAPANESE ARTIST IN 
LONDON 
By YOSHIO MARKINO. With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 4 in 


Monochrome by the Author. Third Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net. 


OXFORD FROM WITHIN 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. With a Note and 20 Illustrations 
in Colour and Monochrome, by YOSHIO MARKINO. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 15s. net. 


THE COLOUR OF LONDON 


By W. J. LOFTIE, F.S.A. With an introduction by M. H. Spiel- 
mann, F.S.A., and Illustrations in Colour Yoshio Markino. 
Feap 4to, cloth, 20s. net; Special Edition, parchment, 42s. net. 





STORIES of the GERMAN ARTISTS 


By Prof. Dr. HANS W. SINGER. With 8 plates in Colour and 
24 in Monochrome. Large Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net; also a Large Paper Edition, with an additional 
Coloured Plate, small crown, 4to, pure rag paper, parchment, gilt, 
15s. net. 
Uniform with the above in size and Price. 

Steries of the Italian Artists from Vasari. 

Artists ef the Italian Renaissazce. 

Stories of the Fiemish aad Outch Artists. 

Steries ef the English Artists. 

Steries of the French Artisis. 

Stories of the Spanish Artists. 


STEINLEN AND HIS ART 


Twenty-four Cartoons in Tints and Monochrome. 
Introduction and Descriptive Notes. Demy 
decorative canvas, 10s. 6d. net. 


BEHIND TURKISH LATTICES: 
The Story of a Turkish Woman’s Life 


By HESTER DONALDSON JENKINS. With 24 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK 


By CHARLES EDWARD JERNINGHAM and LEWIS 
BETTANY. With 9 full-page Lllustrations and 9 Tabular Charts. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON CLUBS: Their History and 
Treasures 


By RALPH NEVILL, Author of “The Merry Past,” etc. With 
a Coloured Frontispiece and 8 full-page Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
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Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


With a Critical 
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Lewis Carroll's 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

With 12 Coloured and many Line Illustrations by MILLICENT 
SOWERBY. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with gilt end- 
papers, 3s. 6d. net. 
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By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. With 9 Coloured and 50 
other Illustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD. Pott 4to, cloth, 6s. 
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By JOHN HABBERTON. With Coloured Frontispiece and 60 
Illustrations by EVA ROOS. Fcap 4to, cloth, 6s. 
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“manners and accomplishments” acquired by Scottish 
maidens of the period from “the imposing Misses McPher- 
son.”” The Misses McPherson (a great cut above the Misses 
Adamson, who insinuated a hint or two on superior dress- 
making) 


““ were two high and mighty Highland ladies who had some- 
how drifted to the Lowlands and to keeping school in the 
capital of Fife. These ladies, one of whom was deformed, 
had an imposing effect on their pupils, who never spoke of 
them and their school in after years save with a reverence 
bordering on awe. Their school was in two divisions—the 
lower, called simply the ‘school,’ presided over by the one 
sister; the higher, dignified by the name of the ‘ seminary,’ 
under the care of the other. With the Misses McPherson my 
mother worked, in delicately-colored silks on white satin, a 
wonderful bird on a wonderful tree. It was one 

of the stereotyped examples and final achievements of a 

girl’s higher education at the period.” 

The Misses McPherson, one must suppose, had no Becky 
Sharpe in their fashionable keeping, or Sarah Tytler had 
secured for us some memory of her. 

But neither the Misses Adamson nor the Misses 
McPherson succeeded altogether in spoiling the girl of the 
period: — 

“The girls made their own underclothes and everyday 
dresses, and helped their mother in doing what was not 
tailor’s work in their father’s and brother’s wardrobes. It 
would have been a disgrace to the young women, and would 
have reflected discredit on their mother, if they had not 
been fair cooks and housekeepers, capable of managing middle- 
class households. My grandmother would have 
been the last woman to send out in the world useless, incom- 
petent daughters. In fact, so hard-worked were my mother 
and my aunts, that their very pleasures were apt to take 
the form of work. These young women and their companions 
gave and attended quilting-parties, in that, too, serving as a 
precedent for New England girls. The company sat round 
a long quilting-frame and put in many a lasting stitch, while 
they talked as fast as they plied their needles, or else they 
raised their voices in solos or in chorus in their favorite 
merry or pathetic songs.” 


Reading in these simple, strenuous times had hardly 
as yet grown into a legitimate recreation. “The family 
Bible was in a place of honor, but other books were com- 
monly conspicuous by their absence. I never heard that 
my grandfather and grandmother were given to reading, save 
the newspapers ’’—which, to be sure, in those times carried 
the breath and circumstance of war into the smoke that 
rose from the peat. But we come inevitably upon Sir 
Walter’s name, and it is curious how quick and affectionate 
a thrill this name imparts to us, generation after genera- 
tion :— 

‘* These were the years in which the Wizard of the North 
was weaving his spells, making a sensation in households 
greater than was ever known before in its peaceful victory. 
The town bookseller did a profitable trade in retaining a 
few copies of the last published Waverley Novel, which he 
lent out at sixpence the volume per night. My father sat 
late, entranced over the stories.” 


With the dimmest notion as to what the term intends, 
we suggest, submit, counsel, advise, and exhort that Sarah 
Tytler’s ‘‘Three Generations” is real cocky-leekie. 





THE TRAGEDY OF WOMEN. 


“ Juggernaut.” By E. F. Benson. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

“Penny Monypenny.” By Mary and Jane FINpDLATER. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

‘Broken Arcs.” By Darre.t Fics. (Dent. €s.) 

** Mayfield.” By Vincent Brown. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 

“The Secret of Chauville.” By Davin Wuitetaw. (Green- 
ing. 6s.) 

“The Courtier Stoops.” 
(Smith, Elder, 6s.) 


By Sir James H. Yoxai, M.P. 


WueEn Napoleon defined the drama as the tragedy of women, 
the modern novel was yet to come. The unfortunate person 
who goes to the theatre to be amused has already a case 
against the reforming play-writer; he is not much better 
off if he turns to fiction. We pick out half-a-dozen recently- 
published novels, not by any means selected because the 
authors of them suggest problems or sermons; and four 
at least out of the six deal, consciously or unconsciously, 
with the tragedy of women’s lives. And it is an interesting 
sign of the trend of modern thought that the tragedy in them 





| 
| 


appears to lurk not only in the life of the obviously ill- 
treated woman, but even in that of the apparently happy 
woman. It is true that it is not always made apparent that 
the writer himself is aware of the tragedy he is presenting. 

Mr. E. F. Benson, for instance, has given us in 
“‘ Juggernaut” a very clever study of the young married 
woman who has apparently won her heart’s desire 
in marrying the man she loves. But we are not 
sure, for all the cleverness of the presentment, whether 
he really means us to pity her for the waste of 
her life, which he clearly proves, or whether, failing to see 
himself that it is a waste, he means to arouse our 
admiration for her acquiescence in her husband’s rank 
selfishness. For the greater part of the book, Mr. Benson 
allows us to be quite clear on the point. There is apparently 
no question in his mind as to the selfishness of Arnold 
Leveson, the Greek scholar who is absorbed in Pericles, and 
falls in love, as a side issue, with a very human girl called 
Margery. It is not so easy to follow the author when he 
tries to make out an equally good case for the almost 
abnormal self-effacement of Margery ; and she is much more 
convincing when, as she expresses it to her mother-in-law, 
she has bottled up evil thoughts of Arnold until “ well, they 
were going a little bad,” than when she submits to his 
abominable neglect of her because she thinks she can help 
him in that way to shine as a great genius. “If one can’t 
be silver oneself, the next best thing is to be plate-powder,” 
is the way she puts it to the other man, who really loves 
her. Perhaps if she had taken a wider view of her responsi- 
bilities towards the man she worships, there would not be 
what the author calls a “tragic truth” in her confession 
to old Mrs. Leveson: “I could make him come home, but 
I can’t make him want to.’”” If Mr. Benson’s object is to 
show the harmfulness of such unselfishness as Margery’s, 
he has succeeded in doing what he set out to do. It would 
be probably more true to say that his intention is only to 
present a situation that is not uncommon in married life; 
and this he has done with his usual dexterity and humor. 

Lorin Monypenny is not quite such a brilliant character- 
study as that of Dally Stair in Miss Mary Findlater’s “ Rose 
of Joy”; but he runs him pretty close, and in “ Penny 
Monypenny,’’ by Miss Mary and Miss Jane Findlater, he is 
admirably supported by a whole gallery of Scottish types. 
Both Lorin and the house in which he passes his childhood 
are seen in a flash in a tiny incident that occurs almost on 


the first page :— 


” 


“T’m a knight in full armor, pricking over the plain! 
cried the child, riding the bannister of the Tullyvee staircase. 
“Tuts, you’re just a very affected, silly little boy,” said 


Aunt Deborah. 


The happier surroundings of his cousin Penelope are 
equally well presented. Even in a house where childhood 
is allowed fair play, there is the nurse to whom the will 
of God “was always ‘what no one else wanted,’ as Pen 
would have expressed it.” Pen’s own point of view about 
life is implied throughout rather than stated, as in a 
delightful little bit of conversation that she has at school 
with her matter-of-fact friend. Madge Carter :— 


Madge snorted agzain. 
for living’s sake.” 

“So I do—don’t you?” 

““ Not very likely,”’ said the definite Madge. “ That won't 
take you far! You’re at school to learn French, then you 
come out, and go to dances and things to get married. You 
get married to have a house and children, I suppose _ 

“And a husband,” Pen’ suggested. 

“ Oh, yes, a husband, too, of course.” 

“And then?” 

“Oh, well, lots of things; all the things that one has and 
does—clothes, and Society, and everything.” 

“And then? ” 

“Well, then I suppose you die—like other people, 
Madge, who was severely truthful. 

“And then?” said Pen. 

“Tuts! go to Heaven, of course, unless you’ve been @ 
beast,”” said Madge, impatient of such folly. 


“You might as well say you lived 





” 


said 


The story of her passionate love for Lorin—the unde- 
sirable, whimsical, exasperating, and at the same time 
lovable, young decadent—is convincing and real. So is his 
infatuation, when exiled by the relatives from Penelope, 
for the exuberant Mrs. Henry Carter, also admirably drawn, 
who has “a sort of attractiveness about her—that of rank 


| passions joined to a great good humor and some real sense 
Anyone could see that she was not the sort of 


of fun. 
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woman to be wife, or mother, or old maid.’”’ Kit, the 
English lover, who finally wins Penny Monypenny, is not 
so convincing ; and the weakness of the book is in the way 
it breaks down after Lorin passes out of her life. We feel 
very distinctly that Pen would never have allowed circum- 
stance to conquer her as it does; and we doubt whether 
she would not have come out of her trouble with too strong 
a character to allow her creators to make of her a con- 
ventional ending to a refreshingly unconventional book. 

In “Broken Arcs” Mr. Darrell Figgis, in spite of a 
certain self-consciousness of style which wears off con- 
siderably as the story proceeds, has written on the whole 
a very promising first book. The character studies of the 
people in the two uncongenial homes in which he places 
his hero and heroine are excellent. Andrew Foggetty, who 
combines farming with preaching, is a very human sort of 
hypocrite, as his wife recognises when she tells him: “If 
you like a thing, it’s destiny ; if you don’t like it, it’s tempta- 
tion.’”” We can hear him “humming a sprightly children’s 
hymn at largo time,” and it is no surprise when he disowns 
his fallen child without a qualm, though his detachment 
is perhaps a little overdrawn when he is made to 
explain, as he casts her off, that “marantha was an 
Arabic watchword to the Corinthians, telling them of 
our Lord’s coming.’’ Another well-drawn father is 
Dr. Denzil, of whom his son grumbles that “he 
thinks being a father is next to a godhead”; and to 
whom somebody else says—there is plenty of plain speaking 
between friends in the book—‘I have unbounded con- 
fidence in you as a physician; but I scarcely think you are 
a lovable man, and I feared this trait might dominate in 
your son.” In “Broken Arcs” also, the story breaks down 
because of a flaw in the psychology of the woman. Rose is 
more or less clear to us when we see her through her first 
lover’s eyes :— 

Her curious directness disarmed him, while her simplicity 
of emotion spoke to the highest in him. Her native directness 
of mind well-nigh awed him at moments, while her curious 
helplessness of experience touched his heart; one made him 


her inferior and the other her superior, and the mixture of 
emotions was delicious if confusing. 


Her attitude to the man when he betrays her is 


thoroughly consistent with this picture of her; the incon- | 


sistency begins later, after her adoption by a wealthy retired 
tradesman, when she falls in love with young Denzil, and 
he is faithless to her. The writer seems to do her an injus- 
tice in making her merely jealous of the other woman; yet 
this is the only explanation of her being able, later on, to 
forgive Denzil, and even to marry him. There are gaps in 
the psychology here that want filling up badly. 

There is a noticeable want of sensationalism in Mr. 
Vincent Brown’s latest novel, though the heroine is married 
to a man who poisoned his first wife, and on the last page 
sees her husband shot by a madman in the house where she 
is living with another man who has taken her under his 
protection. ‘‘ Mayfield”’ is, however, pitched in a low key 
from the beginning, and the effect, sometimes verging on 
dulness, is on the whole pleasant. We are glad anyhow 
that although most of the people in the book are of the 
working class, they do not speak the irritating jargon sup- 
posed by so many to be the vernacular of the intelligent 
artisan and his women-folk. The book gives a very fair 
picture of life in Hoxton, and is not quite so successful 
when the scene is shifted to a country village. If the author 
had kept his puppets in London the final tragedy might 
not have lost its effect. The curate is typical of the best 
kind of Anglican clergyman, the sort that is found in settle- 
ments ; he rings less true, like the others, when he is trans- 
ferred to a country curacy. 

Sensationalism is not wanting in “ The Secret of Chau- 
ville.’”” The true thrill is, however, not there. It is all 
very full of events; there is a prologue, in which we find 
ourselves and the ancestors of the people in the story 
plunged in the French Revolution; there is a murder in 
the first chapter, a mysterious iron safe in the second, and 
there are secret chambers and kidnappings and sudden 
deaths as well. But although the story runs along well 
enough, and there is even a smattering of psychology in 
the character of the villain, Dartin, the thing lacks the 
magic touch that turns the detective story into a work of 
art. If the tragedy of women exists in “The Secret of 
Chauville” at all, it lies in the fact that a very accom- 








———_., 


plished actress leaves the stage in order to marry a dul] 
young man, who preaches to her in the intervals of playing 
a very slight part in the real drama that forms the subject 
of the book. 

The love-story of Johann von Wolfgang, Privy Coun. 
cillor and poet of the Duchy of Ilmenar, does not progress 
along quite the usual lines of the love-story in historical 
romance, and for that we are grateful, even if in the result 
“The Courtier Stoops” is not a very exciting romanee, 
The account of his alliance with Christiane, the burgher 
girl, lacks human interest because the reader does not greatly 
care for either of the people involved. There is sincerity 
in the way they come together in the Garden House, in 
the way the man respects her for keeping her honesty when 
she has lost her honor through him, in the way her sim. 
plicity sometimes pleases him, and sometimes jars when it 
reveals itself as mere want of education. But none of it 
much matters, because we do not mind whether the two 
are happy or not, and we are left indifferent at the end, 
when Sir James Yoxall tells us that, as she grew older, 
Christiane became ‘a bibulous creature, noisy with a 
fatiguing mirth, often tearful, nearly always vulgar, the 
nymph and the fascination all gone.” The book is carefully 
written, but without any rare distinction of style. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


| Madame de Brinvilliers and Her Times: 1630-1676.” By 


Hveu Stokes. (Lane. 12s. 6d. 


Dumas, in ‘‘ Les Crimes Célébres,” and, more recently, 


net ) 


| M. Funck-Brentano, in “Le Drame des Poisons,’’ have 


dealt with the astounding series of murders and conspiracies 
to murder by poison, which caused so great a sensation in 
the Paris of Louis XIV. Madame de Montespan was un- 
doubtedly associated with some of these conspirators, though 
it is improbable that she meant to murder the King, and 
Louis XIV.’s anxiety to destroy the dossier of the affair 
makes it likely that other persons of high rank were also 
implicated. In the present volume, Mr. Hugh Stokes tells 
in full detail the story of Madame de Brinvilliers, a story 
which he rightly describes as “one of the most sinister 
mysteries in an age of intrigue and corruption.” The first 
part of the book describes the general decadence of morals 
in the second half of the seventeenth century, a condition 
for which Mr. Stokes holds Louis XIV. and his Ministers 
to be personally responsible. Living in this atmosphere of 
lax morality, Madame de Brinvilliers made the acquaint- 
ance of Sainte-Croix, and possibly at his instigation, deter- 
mined to poison her father and her two brothers. In order 
to test her preparations, she gave them to some of the 
patients in the Hétel-Dieu and to her own servants. The 
results seemed to her satisfactory, and in 1666 her father, 
Dreux d’Aubray, died. Within four years her two brothers 
were murdered by the same means; but suspicion was 
aroused, and Madame de Brinvilliers escaped to England, 
and thence to Holland. In March, 1676, she was arrested 
at Liége, and the following July she was executed in the 
Place de Gréve. The trial roused great excitement, and 
towards the end a good deal of sympathy was expressed for 
the prisoner. Mr. Stokes is almost certainly right in 
assuming that the poisoner’s refusal, even under torture, to 
implicate others is the explanation of this revulsion of 
feeling. She showed to best advantage during the trial 
and execution, and Madame de Sévigné, though not believing 
it possible that she “ had gone to Paradise,” wrote that “ she 
mounted the scaffold with much courage.” 
+ © ~ 


“Phe English Oourt in Exile: James II. at Saint 
Germain.” By Epwin and Marion Suarpe Grew. (Mills 
& Boon, 165s. net.) 


Mr. anp Mrs. Grew have managed to make an enter- 
taining book about what would seem to be a hopelessly dull 
subject. James II., during the period of his exile, was any- 
thing but an attractive or a kingly figure. Petulant, mean, 
and superstitious, and possessing “a sort of childish cun- 
ning,”’ he showed to poor advantage in adversity, and we are 
apt to forget his chief title to sympathy—that he sacrificed 
his crown to his convictions. Louis XIV.’s treatment of the 
exiled Court was marked by a generosity and consideration, 
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due in no small degree to the favorable impression made 
by the Queen; for if, as Madame de Lafayette tells us, 
“the appearance of the King of England did not at all 
‘impress the Court, and still less his conversation,” we learn 
from Madame de Sévigné, a shrewd observer, that “the 
Queen gave general satisfaction, and had much esprit.” The 
authors give us a picture of the French Court when James 
arrived, an account of the expedition to Ireland and its 
failure, and details concerning James’s schemes for the 
invasion of England, and his fruitless hopes from the Papacy 
and Scotland. Mr. and Mrs. Grew have made a careful 
study of all accessible materials. Even though handicapped 
by the fact that “nearly all the most treasured archives” 
—memoirs, correspondence, and State papers—of the 
Stuarts at Saint Germain-en-Laye have been destroyed, their 
narrative of James’s life in exile is fresh and vivid. A 
special merit of the book is the sketches given of some of 
the Irish followers of the Stuarts, such as Tyrconnel, the 
Hamiltons, and Lord Mountcashel. 
* * * 

‘Prom Pillar to Post.” By Lieut.-Colonel H. C. Lowrner. 

(Arnold. 15s, net.) 

CotoneL LowrtuHer’s reminiscences begin with an 
account of ranching in Montana, proceed to describe lion- 
hunting in Somaliland, and then—as the title suggests— 
wander along the line of least resistance to places as far 
apart as Canea, Ceylon, South Africa, Morocco, Paris, and 
East Africa, with a concluding chapter entitled “ Here and 
There,” which brings us to Madrid, St. Helena, Sierra 
Leone, and Calcutta. Although by this time the general 
reader is likely to be a little weary of recollections of the 
South African War, Colonel Lowther’s chapters on the sub- 
ject are fresh and interesting. He expressly warns the 
reader that he has no intention of inflicting on him any- 
thing in the way of a history or tactical retrospect of the 
South African War, but the odds-and-ends collected from 
the diary Colonel Lowther kept during the period throw 
some strange light upon the war. Thus we read of a general 
who, by the amount of his personal baggage, gave rise to 
the saying, “ Better a blanket on the back of the bombardier 
than Moét in the maw of the Major-General.” “This 
officer,’ adds Colonel Lowther, ‘used to halt the column 
to collect window-boxes, and marched so slowly that his 
troops carried vegetable seed, and planted and grew the 
fruits of the earth at the various halts.’’ The chapters on 
maneuvres, both at home and in foreign countries, deserve 
the attention of military students, while the author’s 
accounts of shooting big game contain some thrilling adven- 
tures. Altogether Colonel Lowther’s book makes capital 
reading. It is the record of a full and varied career, written 
in a direct and simple style, full of humor, and with an 
abundance of anecdote. 

# % ¥ 
“The Trooper Police of Australia.” 

(Melrose. 10s. 6d. net.) 

We already owe to Mr. Haydon a good account of the 
North-West Mounted Police of Canada, and in the present 
volume he turns to the equally attractive theme of the 
Australian Mounted Police. The first body of mounted 
police formed in Australia dates from 1825, and was due 
to the initiative of Governor Brisbane. At first they were 
mainly concerned with the convicts ; but when the gold-fields 
were discovered and the bushrangers entered on the scene, 
a new field for police activity was opened. Mr. Haydon 
opposes himself to “the unfortunate tendency to invest 
Australia’s highwaymen with a romantic glamor.’”’ They 
were, as a rule, brutal and callous criminals, and the many 
incidents Mr. Haydon records prove that the real heroes 
of the story were the police. Indeed, the exploits both of 
police and bushrangers in this volume are as exciting as 
any to be found in works of fiction, even including that 
classic on the subject, ‘Robbery Under Arms.” Most people 
have heard of the skill with which native trackers follow 
up a trail, and the chapter, “Black Trackers at Work,” 
shows that their ability has not been over-rated. Mr. Hay- 
don has made himself master of the history of the Australian 
Police Force, from the earliest times down to the present 
day; and as he writes in a clear and forcible style, his 
book is both interesting and authoritative. It is a capital 
book of adventure, as well as a contribution to the history 
of Australia. 


By A. L. Haynow. 





The Geek in the City, 


Price Friday 
morning, 
November 24. 


Consols 7 ” 

Midland Deferred ... 

Canadian Pacific 

Russian Fours ne ve ak us 953 
Union Pacific is aa ae = .» 1788 


EVERYTHING, as I said last week, from a Stock Exchange 
point of view, depended upon Sir Edward Grey’s speéch ; 
and on Monday the Market was cheerful and hopeful. Stock 
Exchange men bought Consols in the hope of selling them 
next day to advantage when Sir Edward Grey’s speech had 
brought the public in. The German Chancellor, it was 
thought, had offered his hand so frankly that Sir Edward 
Grey was bound to take it. The coldness of the speech was 
rather disappointing, though there was nothing incorrect or 
likely to increase friction. But on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, the Consol market was dull, and Paris gave no 
help. Financial circles are eager for an Anglo-German 
understanding, which would give a great impetus to enter- 
prise. A continuance of friction and another outburst of 
shipbuilding competition would, of course, mean a bad 
Budget and another fall of Consols, bank shares, &c., 
whereas a good Budget, with an enlarged Sinking Fund and 
lower taxes, would bring an access of confidence that is 
much needed. It is significant that the fall in Consols 
was freely explained by the imminence of a naval 
loan. But such a move would send them down several 
points. Outside the City trade is very good, and 
the iron and steel trade is positively booming. Good reports 
come of the Argentine crops, but food-prices tend to rise. 
The East Rand disclosures are still felt in the Kaffir 
Market, and the resignation of the Directors has empha- 
sised the need for ‘severe measures; indeed, unless some- 
thing is done, suspicion will spread to many other com- 
panies. It seems incredible that directors of such a position 
should have permitted the falsification of returns. The 
East Rand is under South African Company law; but 
recent scandals and failures at home are inducing many 
people here to ask whether Parliament should not take 
measures to quicken the sense of responsibility in directors, 
and to safeguard the public in various ways—e.g., by pre- 
venting the misuse of the word “bank,” and by ensuring 
that disgraceful failures shall be properly investigated and 
reported on by the Board of Trade. In this connection it 
is of interest to note that while the Board would not touch 
the Law Guarantee affair, it has already taken up that 
of the Bank of Egypt. The money market has become 
quite tight, and is likely to remain so through December. 
The Bank reserve is satisfactory, but there is not quite 
enough money to go round. 


Foretcn Bownps. 


The success of the Chilian Loan testifies to the strong 
investment demand which still exists for moderately secure 
foreign Government Loans with a 5 per cent. yield. The 
Foreign Market has been wonderfully firm, considering the 
troubles abroad; but the telegram from Japan about the 
new Finance Minister’s speech caused a good deal of selling. 
I am not surprised that he spoke plainly; for, to tell the 
truth, Japan has screwed her taxation up to the hilt. Her 
rich men have to pay a five-shilling income-tax in time of 
peace, and plenty of other heavy taxes to boot. It is to be © 
hoped for the sake of bondholders that Mr. Yamomoto will 
prevail over the naval and military expansionists. The 
Chinese debt is comparatively light, and there is a con- 
fident feeling that the Revolutionary Government will fulfil 
all national obligations. Yet it is remarkable that Chinese 
Bonds have given way so little. The position of Turkish 
bondholders is beginning to excite uneasiness, for the war 
in Tripoli must be costing a good deal, though, of course, 
not a tithe of what the Italians are paying out. 


LUCELLUM. 
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THE BITTER CRY FOR HELP. 


To recall the collapse over eighteen years ago of the 
“Liberator ’’ and other societies connected with it, instantly 
reminds one also of the formation of the “ Liberator’’ 
Relief Fund. This fund was started to give relief in some 
small way to thousands of aged, destitute, and afflicted 
victims of this great crash. The majority of these people 
had been taught and trained in habits of temperance and 
thrift, only to find themselves suddenly robbed of their 
life savings and driven to face the dreaded workhouse, in 
spite of all their praiseworthy efforts to make some pro- 
vision for their old age. 


Since the “ Liberator”’’ Relief Fund was established, 
over 3,500 persons have"been assisted with half-yearly grants, 
and at the present moment no less than 700 people look 
to this fund for similar donations. The bitter cry for help 
is still coming to the Committee from sufferers who have 
bravely battled with their difficulties till sickness or great 
destitution has compelled them to apply, and every year 
new applications, though in diminishing numbers, are made 
from ‘a large number of people, the majority of whom are 
widows and spinsters over 65 years of age. 


One is struck by the fact that the special feature of 
these new cases is the self respect and moral heroism they 
reveal. These applications come from people of all 
religious denominations. Ministers of all the churches, 
medical men, business men, and a large number of ladies 
write to the Committee the circumstances of indi- 
viduals in whom they are interested. These cases 
partly answer the question, “Is this great and necessary 
fund to continue?’’ They reveal the fact that amongst the 
community scattered through the United Kingdom there 
are still a very large number of people who lost money 


which they had intended as a provision for old age and 
sickness. 


Every application received is very carefully considered, 
and stringent inquiries’ are made, and the Committee have 
proved without a doubt that the people who rely on this 
charity are neither idlers nor professional beggars, but re- 
spectable, honest, thrifty people who have worked hard 
and long. Many of the letters which reach the Committee 
are often touching in the extreme, and by their obvious 
sincerity and pathos seem to turn the business office of the 
fund into a sacred place. 


Many well-known people have shown their sympathy 
with the Liberator Relief Fund, and have spoken of the 
great good it is accomplishing. The present King and Queen, 
when Duke and Duchess of York, expressed their deep sym- 
pathy for those who had suffered through the calamity. 
The late Canon Wilberforce testified to the great work of 
love which was being done, and the late Lord Northcote 
expressed his sincere trust that the fund would prosper in 
the good work of alleviating the distress caused by the 
failure of the “ Liberator ”’ Society. 


Since the beginning of the fund in 1893, upwards of 
one hundred and twenty thousand pounds have been dis- 
tributed in Grants. The sending of inquiry forms to inde- 
pendent references enables the Committee to verify the 
statements of sufferers as to their circumstances and need 
of assistance, so that the fund, whilst administered with 
sympathy, is safeguarded against all deception and misuse. 


At the present moment some £5,000 per annum is still 
urgently needed to give relief to a large number of deserving 
people. Few charities are more deserving of support than 
this. The appeal of the aged and infirm who, through the 
fault of others, find that the evening of their days are sad 
instead of joyful, surely comes with increased force at this time 
of the year. We therefore make a strong national appeal for 
help for those who, in spite of their own praiseworthy efforts, 
are now destitute. Will you please help to give some glad- 
ness and joy to those who so richly deserve it. The Secretary 
of the fund, the Rev. John Harrison, 16, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C., will gladly welcome any contributions. 
Cheques and P.O.s should be made payable to the “ Liber- 


- ol Relief Fund, crossed the “ London City and Midland 
ank.”’ 


SPECIAL GIFTS are solicited for the 


“ARRTHUSA” JACKS AND THE GIRLS’ HOMES 


for the NATIONAL REFUGES. 


Nearly 2,000 ‘‘ Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 
3,000 Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service. 

Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN. 

President—The EARL of JERSEY, G.C.B. 

The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 
London Office: 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
Joint Secretaries tg 





> ANTISEPTIC 
THROAT 


PASTILLES 


gor Throat 6 Voice. 


Eulogised in Testimonials from thousands, 
including the greatest Preachers, Public 
Speakers, Singers, Actors, ete. 


Sold in 1/- and 4/6 boxes by all chemists. 
All genuine Evans’ Pastilles 
are marked with a bar. 

Sole Manufacturers— 

BVANS SONS, LESCHCR & WEBB, Lté. 

Liverpeoel & L.nudon, 
Pree sample om receipt of penny postage and mame 
of this paper 

















TANGYE’S 


TYPE “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 

















TOURS. __ 
=S 16s. Gd. 


SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING, etc, 
Tours £6 16s. 6d. and upwards. 30 Hotels. 
3,000 Beds. 








Atpins Sports, Ltp., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


(prae ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Diract Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).— Beautiful gardens facing sea 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and trained nurse. — 
The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPARY (Ltd.), 5, Lloyd s Avenue, E.C 


R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 








£14 14s BARCELONA, PALMA, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
* ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES 
MARSEILLES. 
Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and ADRIATIC CRUISES. 








Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 


KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners, No premium required 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr, Birmingbam. 


RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN. The great demand for accom- 
modation has necessitated adding 80 Bedroomsand aGymnasium. The best 
equipped Residential Club in London. Central for City and West-End, Tubes and 
"Buses. Splendid Public Rooms, Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Social, recreative, and 
intellectual advan Terms extremely moderate. Bedrooms, with baths, &c., 
from 7/6 week. on invited. Illustrated Prospectus free from the 
Warden, Broomsbury ouse Club, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C, 


TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWBITING of all kinds undertaken by lady with wide 


























business experienes. French,German, and Spanish trans. Authors 
manuscripts promptly transeribed. “Transcripta.” 113, Gower St., W.C. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING, 


Principal: W. M. CHILDS, M.A. 


Halls of Residence for Women: 
St. Andrew's Hall. St. George’s Hostel. 


EDUCATION COURSE, SECONDARY DIVISION 


(Recognised by the Board of Education and the Cambridge 
Syndicate.) 
Lecturer in Education and Tutor: 
Miss GRACE OWEN, B.Sc., Columbia. 

A Course of one year’s duration, for women students, in pre- 
paration for the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, will begin on 
January llth, 1912. The Course includes lectures on the Theory and 
History of Education by Miss Grace Owen, B.Sc., Professor W. G. de 
Burgh, M.A., Mr. A. W. P. Wolters, M.A., and Miss Lucy Ashcroft. 
M.A.; also lectures on Plato’s Republic by Professor de Burgh, and 
short courses on the teaching of special subjects: History (the 
Principal); English (Professor Edith J. Morley); Geography (Pro- 
fessor H. N. Dickson, M.A., D.Sc.); Science (Professor F. Keeble, 
M.A., Sc.D.); Mathematics (Miss Ashcroft); and Drawing (Mr. A. W. 
Seaby). Practice in Teaching is provided in the chief Girl’s 
Schools of the district. The College offers facilities for students 
wishing to specialise in Gardening, Fine Art, Crafts, or Music. 


THREE EXHIBITIONS 


open to graduates, and entitling to remission of the tuition fee of 
£20 for the year’s Course, are offered for competition; the last day 
for receiving entries is January 6th. 
Prospectuses and further information may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University College, Reading. 
FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, Registrar. 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, Worcestershire. 


Spring Term begins January 19th, for Prospectus apply to 
the Headmaster, 


F. J. R. HENDY, M.A. 








BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 





Head Master: AntHuR Rowntseeg, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 





For full particulars, apply to the Heap Master, Bootham 
School, York. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


TETT lak 


taf 
coLLeGe: s Prospectus 
(omere) R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaste 


ALL 


gordshire 


r 














PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Naiup, M.A. (Viet.) Class. Tri Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNEWL (trained by Sicdese Gueschenek 
Prospectus on application. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 


(near Reading). 





Three Entrance Scholarships open for Competition 
in February, 1912. 





Full particulars on application to the Headmaster. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Scholarship Examination, December 5th and 6th ; entries close 
November 28th. Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or, 
more fully from the Bursar. 


Affitiated Preparatory School, “Caldicott,” Hitchin. 





FouUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 2 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Five University Graduates. : 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 

New Term, Thursday, January 18. Fees moderate. 


FULL PROSPECTOS cn application to the Head Master. 








THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros 
pectus address : Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876 


). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 








4 


























Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special 
Subject for 1911-12, ‘‘ Nature Study”). Essay Class (subject for 1911-12, 
Science, etc. 

The Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of Ladies are 
conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who 
examinations. Fees from 12s, per term. Write for Pr 
St. George's Classes, Reinburgh. 

1 > 1 / e 

" HOLY BIBLE 
With 15 Full-page Illustrations after Collier, Delaroche. Dietrich, Hoffmann, 
Molitor, Miiller, Pfannschmidt, Parker, Reynolds, Sinkel, and Da Vinei 

single copy, 4d. extra. Six copies post free for 6/7. 

Prayer and Hymns (A. & M.), with 20 Illustrations, same style, at 1/2 post 
free, or in handsome binding, 1/8 post free, 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Send a Card for Glaisher’s December Catalogue of 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, London 
NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL, 
Y 
Reprinted from the October issue of the “ Contemporary 
Review.” 


“Three Modern Authors”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages 
work in direct communication with their students. iy ge for 

Je 

NEW LARGE TYPE ILLUSTRATED 
Handsomely bound in crimson morocco grained eloth, round corners, postage 
The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Containing many fine COLOUR BOOKS. 
Respice, Aspice, Prospice. 
B 
Price 3d., by Post 34d. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW CO., LTD., 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 











You want to read all about the 

new Christmas Books and the 

other interesting Books of the 

Season. All you have to do is 
to get the December 


BOOK MONTHLY, 


which is now ready, price 6d. 





Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 




















“Sod SPS 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


Passenger Lifts, Bathreoms on every Flieor. 


Leunges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Porfest Sanilation. Fireproef Floors. Telephones. Nighi Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d'’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hete Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Telegraphde Addresses { Tiageiey Wanel” Backoratt, Lonaoe* 















































LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Eusten Square, W.C. 


J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 





ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 











AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpraL RestDENce. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Besidence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hetel. Clese Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Bearding Est. West Cliff Gdns) From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BUARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 16, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 




















H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








BUXT 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. 


J. Little. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


The First Nature-Cure in England 
(Altitude 500 feet. Pure, bracing and beautiful country), 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 

(One Hour and Forty Minutes from Waterloo.) 

An Ideal Holiday for tired people, with or without treatment. 
Perfect Conditions for Rest Cure. 


Sun, Ali, Water, and Vapour Baths. Sleeping in Air Chalets, 
which are heated in Winter. Non-flesh Diet. Physical Culture. 


Fer Illustrated Prospectus apply Manager. 














CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boording Establichment. Unique Situation. (Tel. 188.) 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 
DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most ecatral. Eng. meat Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


S. R. Jefferson. 


























ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL J. T. Weaver. 
LYNT@N (Bevon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 





MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 





KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 





PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 





MATLOCK. ; 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 





SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. 











Estab. 1858. H. Challand. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


SOUTHPORT. 

ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord 8t., Het Luach Afnoon Teas. Tel. 647. 
KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, lift, 

120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 

“ Kenworthys.”’ Prospectus, Manageress. 

SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. . Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shere Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Bread St., lst-Class Temp. Tel. M2. 

















Mrs. T. Newbitt. 





















THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week’s issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 
“THE LITTLE DOVE.” 
A Short Sketch by VIOLA MAURICE WOODS. 


An Article by YOSHIO MARKINO on 
“THE WAR GOD.” 


LETTERS TO THE WELL KNOWN. 
No. IV.—To Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON, with his ANSWER. 


OUR CHRISTMAS FUND.—No. IIL. 
“ Books which have made me cry” on the Problems Page. 








Reviews of Recent Books on Art and of Christmas 
a Gift Books. 


Cartoons by F.C.G. Events of the Week. 
A Special Supplement—“ Canada To-day.” 
____ONE PENNY. 
Saturday Westminster. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 


Dec. 2. 

















NOTICE, 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 


Home, 26s. perm ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to THe NarIon 
Pustisuine Co., Lrp., and crossed ‘“ National Provincial 
Bank.” 
Telephones : — Business : Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 
Central 4511. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,”” London. 
Single copies of THz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :-— 
Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


DEATH. By Maurice Magrerunck. Translated by 
A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Third Edition in the Press. 
“A piece of literature which has all the charm of the author’s 
gentle and courageous personality.”—Morning Post. 
“A grave and luminous essay on a great subject by a great writer 


and brave thinker.’’—Outlooker. . . ‘ 

THE BLUE BIRD. A Fairy Play in Six Acts. By 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE 
MATTOS. With 25 Illustrations A Colour by F. CAYLEY ROBIN- 
SON. Crown 4to. Gilt top. 21s. ne [Second Edition. 

“The illustrations A poetic, qoanetal, delicate in conception, 
admirably drawn.”’— 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. By 

THOMAS. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
{Second Edition in the Presa. 

“Mr. Thomas has made a fascinating study of one of the most 

} mgm figures in the world of modern literature.”—Westminster 


Gaze 
OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. By E. V. Lucas 
Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. [Third E@ition in the Press. 
“Tt is all brought together by the atmosphere of urbane humour, 
of leisure and good literature, and quickened by the gift of pene- 
trating, but very kindly, observation.’’—Times. 


FIRST AND LAST. By Hitame Bettioc. Feap. 
8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 
“‘Every collection of Mr. Belloc’s essays is a cornucopia of ideut 
and impressions.’’—Observer. 


JIMMY GLOVER: His Book. By Jaume M. 
GLOVER. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(rind ‘Edition. 
“Full of the most delightful and unexpected bits of political and 
literary gossip.” —Bystander. 
‘No more amusing book of recollections has been published.”— 
Daily Mail. 


JOHN BOYES, KING OF THE WA-KIKUYU. 
By JOHN BOYES. * With 12 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net 

“It may be ‘doubted if any man of modern time has had such a 
eareer of adventure, A narrative of blunt and vivid force.” 


imes. 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marie 
Caroline, Duchesse de Berry. By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. With 17 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

“The heroine stands out alive from these singularly interesting 
pages.’’—Spectator. 

“The author is an able writer with a genuine interest in his- 
torical personages.”—Daily News 


THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
FRANK HARRIS. Demy 6vo. 6d. net. 

“This brilliant and provocative Sook is a@ commentary which 

challenges by its daring insight and its frank psychology.’’—Nation. 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. By the Hon. Maurice 
BARING. With 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
“This lively and well-informed effort cannot fail to shed much 
vent and correct much mischievous misapprehension.’’—Morning 
‘ost. 


TURKEY AND ITS PEOPLE. By Sir Epwin 
PEARS. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Second Edition in the Press. 
“The book is quite admirable in its way of significant facts, its 
lightly handled but intimate knowledge, its swift vision of the 
trend of affairs, and its weighty but luminous verdicts.’’—Standard. 


HOME LIFE IN NORWAY. By H. K. Danizts. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘A volume which gives an intimate description of the Norwegian 


oat. and their ways.'’—Scotsman. 
By Mary M. Morrar 


MARIA THERESA. 
Author of “‘ Queen Louisa of Prussia.’’ With 20 Illustrations and 
2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“An unusually excellent piece of popular historical biography.”— 


Daily News. 
THE ART OF THE ROMANS. By H. B. 
Wide Royal 


WALTERS. With Photogravure and 71 Plates. 
8vo. Gilt top. 15s. net. [Classics of Art. 
By Josera 


THE EMPRESSES OF ROME. 
McCABE. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“This volume, excellently illustrated, is a model of what this 
we of popular history shovld be.”—Morning Leader. 


OD SCULPTURE. By Atrrep Maskeii 
With 60 _. Wide Royal 8vo. 
[The Connoisseur’s Library. 
By Freperick Wepmore. With 44 
Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 25s. net. 
he Connoisseur’s Library 
“A book which is bound to become the indispensable companion 
of every lover of etching.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘In interpretation of his subjects Mr. Wedmore never fails of 
imaginative sympathy of subtle truth of expression.”—Standard. 


THE COMPLETE BILLIARD PLAYER. 
By CHARLES ROBERTS. With 27 Illustrations and 285 Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

““Mr. Roberts seems to have produced the best treatise extant for 
the beginner. The exercises are admirably graduated.”—Times. 
VENICE AND VENETIA, By Epwarp 

HUTTON. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by MAXWELL ARM- 
FIELD, and 12 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PREVENTION AND. CURE. By 


MILES, M.A. Crown 8vo. net. 
ITALIAN SCULPTORS. By W. G. Warers 
With 52 Plates. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A useful and compendious little book of a kind and on a plan 
which has not been adopted before in England, in which the judg- 
ments are sound and just.”—Times. 


EpwarbD 


F.8.A., Author of ‘ Ivories.” 
Gilt top. 25s. net 
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Illustrations in Collotype. 
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FICTION. 
THE LIFE EVERLASTING. A Reality ¢ 


Romance. By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo. 

(Fifth Baiion in the Press, 
A distinguished author says: ‘There are thousands of 
might say millions, who feel and believe as does Miss Corelli; 
to them ‘ The Life 5 eel will be a revelation, and they will 
read it and devour i 


MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. By AnrTHo 
HOPE. Crown 8yo. 6s. {Third Edition. 
‘“**Mre. Maxon Protests’ is a brilliant and significant piece of 

work.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HILDA LESSWAYS. By 
Author of ‘‘ Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Seventh Edition in the Pregs. 
“* Hilda Lessways’ forms a worthy portion of what may be one of 
the finest trilogies in literature.’’—Bystander. 


THE OUTCRY. By Henry James, Author of “Th 


Finer Grain.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition in the Press 
“ Exquisite comedy, unspoilt; infinitely laughable.”—Daily News. 
“The delicacy and brightness of the total effect achieved by Mr. 
James are triumphant.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. By Josuru Conrag 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 

“Here is the book that admirers of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s work ha 

been waiting for for some time now. A perfectly poised work of a 
Mr. Conrad has given us an able and convincing study of a soul in the, 
cruel, remorseless grip of hate. He has never done anything better,” 


—Morning Post. 
By E. &. Som 


ARNOLD BENNETT, 


DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. 
VILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Authors of ‘‘ Some Experiences of ag 
Irish R.M.” Crown 8vo. (Fourth Edition in the P 

“A wholly delightful excursion into Ireland . the savour an 
tlavour and spirit of the Irish countryside set for sport.”—Times. 

“‘A sporting novel, rich in humour, character, sentiment, 
romance, and written in the authors’ inimitable style.”"—Spectator,) 


THE PRODIGALJUDGE, By Vavenan Kesre 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The story is big with dramatic incidents and breathless advem | 
tures.”—Pall Mall Gazette 

_ There is a distinct flavour, both in humour and incident, of i 
Twain’s ‘Tom Sawyer’ and Huck Finn.’ It is the best book of 
kind we have met since Mark Twain’s stories were published.”— 
Yorkshirs Post. 


GOD AND THE KING. 


Author of ‘‘The Viper of Milan.” 


By Marsoriz Bows 
Crown 8yo. 6s. 

[Third Edition in the Pres. 
“The author has pictured with absolute and stirring truth to life 

the passions of two human souls, and in this way has vivified history 

with a glory and strength of imagination.’’—Country Life. 


THANKS TO SANDERSON, bBy W. Pert 


RIDGE, Author of “‘ Nine to tee Crown 8vo. 6s. 
econd Edition in the Press. 
“Another characteristic and charming story, told with all it 
author’s readiness of sympathetic humour and pathos.’’"—Morning P. 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT, 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of ‘Owd Bob.” Crown 8vo. 
[Second Edition in the Press. 7 
“A strong human novel, full of the truth of life.”—Daiay Mail. 


LALAGE’S LOVERS. By G. A. BirmincHaw) 
Author of “ Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo. 6s. f 

{Third Edition in the Press. © 

“One of the most laughable and delightful stories of the year.” 
—Obeerver. 

“A book as full of laughter as any we have read this year.”— 
Morning Post. 

By S. 


PETER AND JANE. ; MacNavuGatat 
Author of ‘‘ The Fortune of Christina McNab.”’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(Third Edition. 
** With its touch of comedy, its sound plot, and the verve and spirii 
of the whole action, the story will stand comparison even with ite 
popular fore-runner.’’—Scotseman. 


THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. By Do 
i arrerae Author of “ The Pathway of a Pioneer.’ Crown 8vo, 
[Sizth Edition in the Press. 
“The book contains scenes of real beauty, almost of true passion, 
and in Leslie Mackett displays an unusual type of heroine.”—Time, 


GooD BOY SELDOM. By O iver Onions, 
Crown 8vo. (Second Edition. 
“The tale is brilliant and full of brilliant passages.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


CAPTIVITY. By Roy Horniman, Author of “ Bellam 


the Magnificent.’’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The reader’s suspense is splendidly maintained, and rises to 
final thrill in the dramatic elucidation of the mysterious crime.”"— 


Daily Telegraph. 4 
THE LONELY QUEEN. By H.C. Batey 
(Third Rdition. 


Author of “ Storm and Treasure.’” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The author has made Elizabeth and her spacious times live ine 
this vivid and vigorous novel.’’—Truth. 


ANTHEA’S GUEST. By Mrs. A. Sivewtcr, Author) 
of ‘The Lantern Bearers.” Crown 8vo. 
(Ff. s. “Baition in the Preas. 
“All the minor characters are as admirably drawn as the prin-— 
cipals, and there is not a dull page in the book.”—Athenaum. 


MARGARET HARDING, By Percevat Gissos, 
Author of “Souls in Bondage.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition in the Press. 
“Mr. Gibbon can see a picture and read a character; he can coin” 
a phrase and imagine a situation; and the result is that he has pro = 
oueee | a work which does not contain a dull page from beginning to 
end.” imes. 
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